


























DESPITE HAVING HAD THIS LAST YEAR THE HIGH- 
est enrollments in their history, the colleges and 
universities are facing the future with apprehension. 
Especially is this true of the private colleges. They 
are concerned principally about finances and about 
more extensive competition from public institutions. 
Are these fears well grounded? 

The stability of any college is provided in the 
first instance by full student bodies. Undoubtedly 
enrollments will shrink during the early Fifties. The 
number of veterans who are entering college is de- 
clining sharply and will continue to decline unless 
severe unemployment conditions cause additional 
veterans to use their G.I. benefits. Then, too, the 
low birth rate of the depression years will now 
begin to affect the size of student bodies. 

By 1958, however, another upswing in college at- 
tendance will begin. The war and postwar babies 
will then be entering college, and a higher per- 
centage of youths will be going. The long-time trend 
of total enrollment is steadily upward. 

The leaner period just ahead can be no more than 
a temporary adjustment period. Probably the decline 
will be only what is needed by the colleges to regain 
standards lost during the postwar congestion. 

It is the prospect of a large increase in enroll- 
ments 10 and more years hence that is bringing the 
public pressure for additional public facilities. The 
birth rate and the secular trend in rate of college 
attendance, together, should produce a student total 
at least as large as the postwar peak. Probably it 
will be larger. And by that time the temporary 
buildings now in use will be wearing out. In order 
to have adequate facilities during the Sixties, the 
colleges will need to add to their prewar (one might 
almost say their predepression) plants’ space to 
accommodate a million or more additional students. 
The construction that is required poses so large a 
problem that it can hardly be fully met by private 
philanthropy. Indeed, the larger share almost cer- 
tainly will have to be provided through public funds. 
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Thus there is indicated an expansion of public 
higher education. It the planning is done 
wisely the greatest needs can be met in a manner 
that will not be to the disadvantage of established 
institutions. The greatest need of youth and the 
most urgent need of employers are for an expansion 
of the two-year college programs, emphasizing tech- 
nical-terminal courses. It is logical to establish such 
institutions as public colleges for several reasons: 
(1) They represent an extension of public education 
beyond the high school; (2) as community colleges, 
they can serve the needs of commuting students 
who require low-cost education, and (3) this is 
a field that has not been served extensively by 
private colleges. 

Greater public support of higher education is 
also needed in certain professional fields. Medical 
education, the cost of which is so great relative to 
numbers of students served, is one obvious example. 
Teacher education, closely associated as it is with 
the public school system, is another. 

If public funds are provided generously for two- 
year programs and for certain professional colleges, 
much of the expansion that is needed will be cared 
for. At least it will be, if the students who would 
benefit most from the two-year courses can be per- 
suaded to take them, thus leaving additional space 
in the four-year colleges for the students with ap- 
propriate intellectual aptitude and interests. 

There will be students enough for all, but will there 
be money enough for the private colleges? Many 
things are affecting the private colleges adversely: 
the higher cost level and the lagging income; the 
high cost of construction; the invasion by taxes of 
the available incomes of donors; the higher taxes 
on estates. In spite of these pessimistic factors, how- 
ever, total contributions to colleges and universities 
have remained high. Indeed, last year they broke 
all records. The record of philanthropic giving 
for all purposes during the war, a period of near 
confiscatory taxes, was genuinely amazing. 
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Among the Authors 


ROBERT CASHMAN, business manager of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary since 1923, has 
been unusually successful in writing letters that 
are effective income producers and on page 4 
tips off our readers on how he does it. He is 
the author of two books on church finance 
and business administration of the church. He 
served as the national chairman of the $1,200,- 
000 campaign of the Congregational Christian 
churches to raise funds for the pensions of older ministers and 
widows, a campaign that proved so successful that it was completed 
three years ahead of schedule. His church work has taken him to 
20 countries, including two trips to Europe and one to the Orient. 





R. Cashman 


CARL A. PETTIBONE, business manager and 
A comptroller of the State College of Washing- 
ton, operated the university bookstore as assist- 
be ant manager and later as manager for a period 
. of 20 years. Out of those many years of ex- 
perience he discusses on page 9 the argument 
as to whether a college or university should 
operate its own bookstore or depend on pri- 
vately owned bookstores in the community. 
When away from the job, Mr. Pettibone is active in civic and 
Masonic groups. 





Cc. A. Pettibone 


FRANK A. Ives, director of the University 
of Oklahoma employment service, tells on page 
24 the results of a recent study and survey 
of library personnel in a large number of col- 
leges and universities. He has an apprecia- 
tion of personnel problems as a result of his 
undergraduate employment when he worked as 
orchestra director, gas station attendant, truck 
driver, radio singer, and assistant to the director 
of student affairs at Northwestern University. Since graduation 
from college and following the acquisition of an M.A. degree, he 
has served as a high school teacher, a methods analyst, an instructor 
in supervisor training, and director of the veterans’ guidance center 
in Chicago. He has been in his present position at the University 
of Oklahoma since 1946. 





F. A. Ives 


PETER M. KOHL, business manager of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, describes on 
page 25 the way in which his institution estab- 
lished an effective food service facility on cam- 
pus. Prior to accepting his present position, 
he had been associated with Ohio business and 
utility firms for more than 20 years as general 
accountant and controller. He's one of the 
most hobby-minded authors we've run into; 
they include inventions, model train setups, fishing, home garden- 
ing, volley ball, baseball, handicraft, electrical and automotive main- 
tenance, spray painting, woodworking and general household main- 
tenance. There's no doubt but what he’s a handy man to have around 
the house! 


P. M. Kohli 
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Looking Forward 


Not for Sale 


ONE OF THE MOST FLAGRANT ATTEMPTS TO COERCE 
an educational institution through a gift of endowment 
monies was reported recently by Jefferson Military Col- 
lege of Washington, Miss. A donor offered a gift of 
properties and stocks estimated at $50,000,000 if the 
institution would prostitute itself by teaching a doctrine 
of “racial supremacy” and would refuse to hire “any 
person of African or Asiatic origin.” In addition, the 
donor stipulated that the board of trustees should be 
reduced from twelve to five members, three of them to 
be named by the donor and the other two by the re- 
tiring trustees. 

To the credit of Jefferson Military College it can be 
reported that it refused to accept a $50,000,000 gift on 
such terms. In essence, its refusal of the gift dramatized 
the fact that it was not for sale and that there is a vast 
difference between true education and vicious propa- 
ganda. 

Dramatic as this case may be, it merely points up 
the fundamental issue involved in the acceptance of 
any gift monies for education. Such gifts must be ac- 
cepted on such terms as to permit an institution to use 
the funds independent of coercion and dictation. Many 
a college administrator and board have refused a gift 
when it involved committing the institution to a policy 
that was not in the interests of education and the insti- 
tution’s purpose. To do otherwise is to jeopardize the 
integrity of administrator and institution. As one writer 
aptly phrased it, “Integrity is the first step to true great- 
ness. Men love to praise, but are slow to practice it. 
To maintain it in high places costs self-denial; in all 
places it is liable to opposition, but its end is glorious, 
and the universe will yet do it homage.” 


Alerting the Public 


“THE STATE OF EDUCATIONAL FINANCING CALLS FOR 
basic new approaches and greater public awareness and 
responsibility if the national welfare is to be protected,” 
according to Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, former provost 
and acting president of Columbia University. He is 
chairman of a newly formed Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, whose three-year study will be sup- 
ported by grants of $400,000 from the Rockefeller 
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Foundation and $50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Dr. Fackenthal has pointed out that “there is little 
common agreement about what constitutes higher edu- 
cation” and that its future program will determine in 
large measure its future cost. “It is appalling to realize 
how little has been done primarily in terms of quanti- 
tative analysis for both the organization and the objec- 
tives of higher education.” 

The problem of how to alert the public to the crisis 
in financing higher education will be one of the major 
problems of the commission. If the solutions to that 
problem can be found, the pressure of the crisis may 
ease somewhat. At least college administrators hope 
that’s true, and wish Dr. Fackenthal and his commission 
Godspeed on their study. 


Unfinished Business 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE WELL INTENTIONED 
New Year's resolutions of last January? Did all the 
things that needed doing get done? 

More than one college administrator decided to re- 
organize his organization in the interests of efficiency, 
then bogged down because the inefficiencies of the de- 
partment took so much of his time he didn’t have time 
for thoughtful analysis needed in effectuating a reorgani- 
zation. 

Maintenance programs have a way of being post- 
poned, supposedly because of a lack of funds, on the 
theory that “we'll get to that next year.” Was every- 
thing around campus that should have been painted 
actually painted? A minor repair is cheaper than a 
major replacement. 

We wonder whether all the purchasing agents who 
resolved to improve their inventory control procedures 
at the beginning of this year can honestly report fait 
accompli. 

And food service: Were the advance plans for im- 
provements in service and training of employes actually 
carried through by food service directors? 

The list could be carried on ad infinitum and ad 
nauseum. More important, the administrator should 
realize that the year’s end probably means “unfinished 
business” more often than it means successful accom- 
plishment. Undoubtedly 1950 offers an opportunity for 
substantial improvement. 
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TERS OF POWER 


ROBERT CASHMAN 


Business Manager 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


LETTERS CAN BE A POWERFUL IN- 
fluence in creating better public rela- 
tions. One college president not only 
answers his correspondence promptly 
and carefully, but writes at least three 
friendly personal messages each day 
to alumni. Another president ac- 
knowledges every communication the 
day it is received, even circular letters, 
in order to create good will. 

One of my first experiences as 
business manager of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary was to attempt the 
collection of a number of student 
loans, all of which had been long 
neglected and were several years past 
due. I decided to send a friendly 


letter once a month until these ac- 
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counts were paid. Some responses 
came promptly, but most did not. 

After I had written my twenty-first 
letter, | was amused when I opened 
one of the replies and found the fol- 
lowing message: “Dear Cashman: | 
can't hold out any longer. I have en- 
joyed your letters sé much, for you are 
the first and only one to show me any 
attention since I was graduated. But 
my conscience troubles me; enclosed 
find check in full for the amount I 
owe. I shall miss your communica- 
tions in the future.” I felt that I had 
not only collected an account; I had 
made a friend. 

If it is true that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, then it also may be 


“Have you ever stopped to 
meditate on what music has 
meant to our services of wor- 
ship?" might be the opening 
sentence of a letter solicit- 
ing funds for a new organ. 


said that the typewriter is mightier 
than the pen. The time is past when 
we need to feel the obligation of 
writing by hand. Personality may be 
revealed as well in a typed message 
as in one that is written by pen and 
difficult to read. 7 
Letter writing may be classified un- 
der two headings: 
l. Answering 
Courtesy, 


of Correspondence. 
brevity, promptness and 
service should be our watchwords in 
acknowledging every message. 

There is no greater opportunity for 
courtesy than in the answering of 
mail. Read each letter carefully be- 
fore making reply. Be sure that you 
understand its meaning. Avoid un- 
natural phrases, and enter at once in- 
to conversational style—not “In reply 
to yours of the 6th instant, I beg to 
state,” but “Dear John: You have 
asked me a difficult question, and here 
is the answer.” Take the attitude 
that if the writer is not already your 
friend, he will become your friend 
when he reads your letter. I have hun- 
dreds of correspondence friends whom 
I have never met, and shall probably 
never see, many of them contributing 
to our budget. 

Most replies are too long. 
get off the subject. 
wordy. 





They 
They are too 
In the interests of prompt- 
ness, it is often possible and entirely 
justified to answer on the margin of 
the letter received. Determine what 
you would say in a_ telegraphic 
acknowledgment of 50 words, and 
then just add enough adjectives and 
sentiment to make your message 
friendly. 

A prompt response doubles its value. 
If a person should come to your door 
and ring the bell or call you by tele- 
phone’ and hold the receiver for a 
reply, would he like it if you kept 
him waiting several days for an an- 
swer? And yet many people, especially 
in the professions, without conscience 
will keep a correspondent looking 
anxiously from a week to a month or 
longer for a reply. It is good practice 
to answer all mail the day it comes. 
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In business correspondence, hardly 
anybody writes to us who does not 
want something. Give *him service- 
plus—more than he asks or expects. 
If he desires the recommendation of 
a speaker, nominate two, so that he 
may have an alternate. If he wishes 
a favor that you cannot render, recom- 
mend someone else to whom he may 
turn. If he asks for information that 
is impossible to furnish at once, 
acknowledge the letter and say that 
you are investigating his problem and 
will write him further by a certain 
date. If you gain a reputation of be- 
ing able to help those who write to 
you for counsel or service, you will 
not only increase your own knowledge 
and ability but you will build a gen- 
erous constituency to whom you may 
turn for assistance in time of need. 

2. Sales or Promotion Letters. The 
answering of mail is important but it 
does not compare in value with the 
letters you write to others to obtain 
what you want from them for your 
cause. 


LETTERS SHOULD BE TACTFUL 

Collection letters may be classed 
as sales messages, because interest must 
be renewed and arguments presented 
that will lead to the action you desire. 
Suppose you are collecting student 
notes: A little reminder of how help- 
ful the loan was to the recipient at 
the time it was made, and an appeal 
to provide the same privilege to new 
students, which will be possible only 
by the payment of former loans, will 
bring results ‘far better than to 
“threaten suit by process of law.” The 
former keeps a friend; the latter makes 
an enemy. 

A successful collection of delin- 
quent pledges usually requires the 
furnishing of more information to re- 
kindle the enthusiasm that the con- 
tributor felt when he signed the sub- 
scription card. Make him understand 
that he is a “stockholder” in the enter- 
prise, a partner in the best sense. 
Usually he has not paid because it 
seemed to him that other calls were 
more. pressing and more important. 
Stress the need of your character build- 
ing program; tell him what is being 
done and what is in prospect. Convince 
him that the payment of his pledge 
is vital to the progress of the school. 

Good sales letters can be written 
only by experts who have studied the 
rules and have profited by experience. 
Some of the best letters begin and 
end with questions to make the reader 
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think. For example, suppose we are 
soliciting funds for a new chapel or- 
gan, and we commence our letter, 
“Have you ever stopped to meditate on 
what music has meant to our services 
of worship?” Perhaps we enlarge on 
this and suggest the moods of inspira- 
tion that have come over us by the 
playing of certain hymns or other 
familiar themes. Then we outline the 
need of an organ for our chapel; the 
kind of instrument recommended; how 
much it would cost; the plan we have 
in mind to raise the money, and close 
with the question, “In memory of 
some loved one, would you be willing 
to be one of 20 to subscribe $100 
each, so that the organ may be dedi- 
cated at commencement time?” Every 
sentence should be sincere. 

Sales or promotional letters follow 
a fairly definite pattern, as follows: 

A statement or a question that will 
arouse interest. 

A presentation of the 
proposition to be considered. 

An analysis of the plan so that it 
may be applied to the person ad- 
dressed. 

A conclusion, as though you were 
about to end an office visit. 

A “clincher” that will lead the read- 
er to take the action desired. 

As national chairman of our Con- 
gregational-Christian denomination’s 
recent pension campaign to raise $1,- 
200,000 for the annuities of our older 


general 





ministers, I conducted my entire or- 
ganizational and promotional work by 
correspondence. The 10 year goal was 
reached successfully three years ahead 
of schedule. Expenses were covered 
by the interest on the accumulated 
surplus, so that not a dollar of any 
gift was used for promotion. 

As Illinois state chairman of the 
same campaign, I raised $140,000 en- 


tirely by mimeographed letters and 
printed matter sent once a month un- 
til replies were received, without mak- 
ing a single call. Every check, how- 
ever, was acknowledged the day it 
came, by a firsthand personal letter, 
thus building good will for renewal 
gifts the following year. 

Firsthand sales letters are cost’- but 
they have advantages. Our key men 
who are prospects for larger gifts must 
be covered in this way. One wealthy 
friend said to me, “If you do not have 
time to write me personally, I do not 
have time to read your mimeographed 
letters or carbon copies.” We find our 
leaders and develop our organizations 
by firsthand communications. We get 
the cooperation of the followers by 
form letters. 


POSTCRIPT EFFECTIVE 


But form letters also have special 
merits. We can make statements that 
will create enthusiasm and overcome 
opposition that could not be used in 
individual messages. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we wish to raise money 
for higher faculty salaries: We can 
outline the situation to a group with- 
out offense but might not be able to 
make the same appeal successfully to 
an individual who may be getting a 
lower salary than the average professor. 
Form letters should not be addressed 
to “Dear Co-Worker” or “Dear 
Friend” but to “Dear Mr. Smith” or 
“Dear John”; and they should be 
signed personally if the writer wishes 
to obtain results. To make them more 
effective, add a postscript, so that the 
reader may know that you were think- 
ing of him individually as you sent 
your message. The strongest sales let- 
your message. The strongest sales let- 
ters cover only a single subject. De- 
favorable decision. 

A great letter, whether it is the 
answer to an inquiry or the presenta- 
tion of a proposition that is new, is 
one that produces a sense of satisfac- 
tion to the reader and causes him to 
take the action you desire. Its appeal 
may be for leading a better life, ren- 
dering helpful service, becoming a 
partner in a progressive movement, or 
for any other altruistic motive or 
achievement. 

Let us then determine to answer 
every communication promptly and 
helpfully; let us promote our causes 
by mail sincerely and courageously, 
and thereby become writers of Jetters 
of power. Spoken words may perish. 
Written words may endure forever. 
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CAMPUS SKETCH 


Let’s not overlook such 


SINCE PLANT ASSETS CONSISTING O1 
equipment, land, buildings and im- 
provements other than buildings con- 
stitute so large a part of the total 
assets of most institutions the need 
for an accurate, continuous inventory 
is obvious. 

In the day-to-day business of col- 
lege and university business offices 
many management problems arise, the 
correct solution of which depends to 
a large extent upon accurate, complete 
and factual information concerning 
plant assets. For example, this infor- 
mation is required in numerous re- 
ports, in planning insurance programs, 
and in making rate determinations for 
rental properties, to mention a few 
everyday applications. 

An accurate inventory of plant as- 
sets is necessary to provide informa- 
tion for the use of other administra- 
tive offices that require it many times 
in their functioning. 


From an address given at the meeting of 
the Southern Association of College and 
University Business Officers, Berea, Ky., 
1949. 
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an important matter as 


L. F. MALLORY 


Comptroller 
Mississippi State College 


An accurate inventory of plant as- 
sets, under proper accounting control, 
is mecessary to reflect correct balance 
sheet information for the use of the 
governing body of the institution in 
making policy determinations and 
other applications where such informa- 
tion constantly is needed. 

Appropriating bodies, such as state 
legislatures or potential donors, are 
interested in inventory information 
and have a right co expect accurate 
plant asset information. The presen- 
tation of appropriation requests to 
state legislatures or, in the case of 
private institutions, to governing 
bodies, cannot be adequately done 
without accurate plant asset inven- 
tories. This is especially applicable 
to expenditures for the operation and 
maintenance of plant. 

One of the most valuable results 
of uniform accounting methods which 








an INVENTORY 


most institutions now follow in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education is the exchange of informa- 
tion among various colleges and uni- 
versities. The exchange of plant asset 
information is an important item. 

Another important use of plant 
asset inventory records is to provide 
accurate information for public rela- 
tions departments, friends of the in- 
stitution, alumni, taxpayers who sup- 
port publicly controlled institutions, 
and many other interested individuals 
and groups. With the tremendous 
investments now made, and being 
made, in college and university plants, 
in addition to the large outlays re 
quired for operation and maintenance 
of these plants, no detailed justifica- 
tion of the need of accurate inventory 
records is needed. 

Several months ago while planning 
the installation of a plant inventory 
system at Mississippi State College, 
we mailed inquiries to approximately 
20 institutions of varying size with a 
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fairly wide geographical distribution. 
Adequate conclusions cannot be based 
on such a small or generally unsystem- 
atic survey as we conducted, but from 
the information obtained we have con- 
cluded that a great variety of policies, 
methods and attitudes exist with refer- 
ence to the inventory of plant assets 
in colleges and universities. The re- 
plies indicated a range of methods 
from highly complex and very ade- 
quate systems to statements that no 
systematic inventory records of plant 
assets were maintained at all. 

It is obvious that a large percentage 
of institutions are not treating the im- 
portant matter of plant asset inven- 
tories and control in a systematic or 
adequate manner. In an institution in 
which adequate plant asset inventory 
records are not being maintained there 
is no question but that important man- 
agement and control information is not 
being provided. The lack of this in- 
formation will be reflected in the in- 
stitution’s operating efficiency. 


The most important consideration 
facing the official charged with the 
installation and maintenance of a sys- 
tem of plant inventory records is to 
define the objectives of the system. It is 
both my belief and my experience that 
the simplest and most direct system 
of records and controls compatible 
with the local situation will prove to 
be the most efficient and workable. 
Any system that is formulated will in- 
herit complexities to the extent that 
the institution for which the system 
is designed is complex in its organ- 
ization, scope and operation. Some 
aspects of operating inventory systems 
are naturally complex, and thus pro- 
cedures and records will be made com- 
plex to that extent, since the sacrifice 
of essential information or control for 
the purposes of simplicity would be 
obviously wrong. However, every at- 
tempt should be made to keep records 
and procedures as simple as possible. 

One of the most important con- 
siderations having to do with a system 
of inventories for plant assets is the 
attitude concerning such a system on 
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the part of those who will administer 
and operate it, and on the part of all 
departments and divisions of the in- 
stitution who will be affected by it. 
A series of conferences in which the 
need for and the objectives of the 
plant inventory system are discussed 
would prove helpful in gaining the 
necessary attitude among all concerned. 
The effectiveness of a plant inventory 
system will be greatly reduced and 
the attainment of its objectives long 
retarded if there is not an adequate 
understanding from the beginning of 
its nature and use. 

The services of a competent ac- 
countant thoroughly familiar with ac- 
ceptable college and university ac- 
counting practices should be utilized 
in establishing the system of inven- 
tory control. If the services of suck 
an individual are not available within 
the institution, arrangements should be 
made for such services on a consultant 
basis. In most cases, entirely adequate 
personnel will be available without 


OF PLANT ASSETS 


going outside the institution's own 
organization. 

A review of methods and systems 
being used in other institutions is 
strongly advised. This does not mean 
that it will be advisable to make an 
exact duplication of an existing sys- 
tem, since one of the most important 
considerations is the preparation of a 
system specifically fitted and peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the institution 
in which it will be installed. Although 
all good systems of inventory records 
and control will conform to accepted 
and generally recognized principles, 
the actual specific procedures and 
records will be governed largely by 
the size, volume, complexity, available 
personnel, and objectives of the in- 
dividual institution. 

In designing a system of inventory 
records, the problems of the various 
institutional departments should be 
carefully considered and allowance 
made therefore in the methods to be 
employed. 

The system of inventory records 
should be centralized in the business 


office under one responsible and com- 
petent person. The system must be 
subject to control through the accounts 
of the institution. The subsidiary 
records containing all detailed infor- 
mation should be controlled by gen- 
eral ledger accounts and provision 
made for the periodic balancing of 
these accounts with the subsidiary de- 
tailed records. 

After general policies and objectives 
have been determined, after adequate 
explanations as to the need for an in- 
ventory system have been made to all 
personnel and the proper attitude 
shown, and after plans for centralizing 
the system in the business office under 
adequate control have been made, the 
entire system should be written up in 
the form of a manual of procedure 
setting forth in detail completely and 
adequately the objectives of the sys- 
tem, rules and regulations, illustrated 
forms, and reports. 

The manual should contain a table 
of contents as well as a complete and 
accurate index. Pages and paragraphs 
should be numbered. Record forms 
also should be numbered in order to 
simplify correspondence after the sys- 
tem is placed in effect. I cannot em- 
phasize too greatly the need for the 
manual of procedure. After all sim- 
plification possible, the inventory sys- 
tem will still be a detailed and fairly 
complex operation and its successful 
management will depend on the qual- 
ity of the manual of procedure. 

For accounting purposes, the sub- 
sidiary ledger of plant assets will be 
controlled by the plant fund section 
of the accounts. It is recommended 
that plant assets be classified under 
the headings “land,” “buildings,” “im- 
provements other than buildings,” and 
“equipment.” As much subdivision 
as may be found necessary can be pro- 
vided under each of the major heads. 
In addition, for reporting purposes, 
provision should be made for analyz- 
ing the major classifications as between 
educational plant and auxiliary enter- 
prises plant. — 

The major classifications — land, 
buildings, improvements other than 
buildings, and equipment—will be 
general ledger accounts under the in- 
vested-in-plant section of the accounts 
and will control the subsidiary ledgers 
containing the detailed records. The 
major portion of plant assets will be 
capitalized from the unexpended plant 
funds section of the general ledger and 

from equipment and major capital out- 
lay expenditures of current funds. Pro- 
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visions should be made for the periodic 
balancing of the general ledger con- 
trol accounts with the detailed sub- 
sidiary records. 

Depending on the volume of plant 
asset investments, the complexity of 
the institutional organization, the 
availability of personnel, and the avail- 
ability of mechanical assistance, the 
actual system of inventory records may 
range from a simple register of equip- 
ment showing a description of the 
asset, date purchased, voucher number, 
serial number, additions, disposals and 
balance to a more elaborate system 
of card records accessioned by admin- 
istrative units, type, serial number, and 
other methods of indexing. 

For a small college, a register of 
plant assets set up by departments 
under the basic headings of land, 
buildings, improvements other than 
buildings, and equipment will be 


sufficient. This register will show the 
original inventory, all subsequent 
acquisitions and dispositions, as well 
as the money balance. Although it 
will be less flexible than a card sys- 
tem, all of the basic information can 
be obtained from it. 

When the volume is sufficient the 
establishment of a more flexible card 
system is recommended. 

After the taking and recording of 
the original inventory, the system will 
have to provide for the subsequent 
recording of all acquisitions and dis- 
positions of plant assets. A number- 
ing system for assigning and affixing 
serial numbers to equipment will have 
to be provided and subclassifications 
of equipment will have to be worked 
out. 

Arrangements should be made to 
verify the book inventory by physical 
inspection at periodic intervals. Pro- 


AN “OPEN DOOR” POLICY 


F. N. BUDOLFSON 


Comptroller, Macalester College 


St. 


THE COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICE IS 
not an initial function in itself. The 
main purpose of a college is that of 
education. Anything aside from the 
daily educational contacts with stu- 
dents, faculty and visitors is subsidiary 
to the main purpose and can be justi- 
fied only on the basis of service. 

The quality of service of this de- 
partment depends upon the individual 
efficiency of its members and the unity 
of its purpose. It should be the policy 
of a college to employ in its adminis- 
trative offices people who are in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the whole 
organization, who look upon their em- 
ployment at the college as a step to 
something better, if not at the college, 
in some other similar type of work 
that is in line with their major interest 
occupationally. 

The striving on the part of an in- 
dividual for advancement in his chosen 
field of interest gives off ideas and 
services that are advantageous even 
though the individual has not achieved 
expertness in his line of work. The 
underlying purpose of all members of 
the staff must converge with the main 


Paul 


purpose of the college and with the 
ideals of the rest of the members in 
the department if there is to be a 
business-like and efficient organization. 

Persons from all walks of life and 
of widely varied interests come to the 
administrative offices, each with some 
definite idea in mind upon which he 
wants either advice or assistance; in 
many cases these messengers carry ideas 
that are of service to the college. Re- 
gardless of who the caller is, from 
what station in life he comes, or in 
what condition he presents himself, 
it should be the policy of staff mem- 
bers to receive him cordially, to hear 
his case quietly, and to render the as- 
sistance consistent with their authority 
and capacity, or to direct him to some- 
one who is qualified to assist him. 

This can be accomplished only when 
employes are on the job and making 
their best contribution toward a spirit 
of harmony and cooperation. In other 
words, the business office and the other 
administrative offices should be avail- 
able to anyone during certain hours of 
each day, ready to perform the service 
that is expected of them. 





visions should be made for the prompt 
reporting of lost, stolen or mysteri- 
ously disappeared equipment. It js 
recommended that a board of survey 
consisting of from three to five mem- 
bers be set up to ascertain facts and 
make recommendations in the case of 
lost or stolen equipment. 

The problems of evaluation of 
equipment will arise. For other than 
auxiliary agencies, it is recommended 
that equipment be carried at cost 
prices since there is no need for de- 
preciation with reference to other than 
auxiliary agency equipment. In the 
case of auxiliary agencies, a deprecia- 
tion policy should be established and 
provision made for funding or setting 
up cash reserves for replacement pur- 
poses. 


MECHANICAL ASSISTANCE 


Procedures may be developed 
whereby the inventory records for 
plant assets may be maintained alto- 
gether on hand posted records or by 
the use of a typewriter. When a con- 
siderable volume of records is neces- 
sary, the records may be prepared by 
mechanical accounting machines. 
When punch card accounting methods 
are employed, the greatest flexibility 
may be obtained in record keeping 
and the production of information. 
Although mechanical systems will be 
helpful, and will be necessary in many 
instances, the actual recording methods 
are not so important as the principles 
underlying the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. If the system is well thought 
out in conformity with accepted prin- 
ciples, then the records and informa- 
tion obtainable from them will be just 
as accurate and just as acceptable if 
maintained by hand or typewriter as 
contrasted to mechanically prepared 
records. 

In some publicly controlled insti- 
tutions it will be advisable to check 
carefully to see that state legal require- 
ments have been met in setting up 
the inventory control system. The state 
auditor or similar official should be 
consulted in order to see that these 
requirements have been met. 

The establishment of an adequate 
system of plant asset inventory records 
will require considerable work, a sys- 
tematic approach, and the application 
of sound underlying principles. While 
the costs of operation will not be ex- 
cessive compared to the benefits to be 
gained, an adequate allowance must 
be made for administration in terms 
of personnel and equipment. 
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AN INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARN- 
ing with a student enrollment in ex- 
cess of 1000 should operate its own 
bookstore. Many colleges with enroll- 


ments of less than 1000 that do not - 


now operate bookstores should con- 
sider doing so if they have not studied 
the problem recently. 

College store merchandising of es- 
sential textbooks and required student 
supplies is a highly specialized opera- 
tion. When textbooks and supplies 
are handled by a drugstore or by an 
ofice supply and equipment retailer 
or by a store with other merchandising 
interests, the selling of student items 
is often an incidental operation. Col- 
lege students, faculty and administra- 
tion should receive the benefit of the 
special services that can and should 
be provided by the college operated 
shop. 

The institutionally owned and op- 
erated bookstore may be owned by the 
institution or by that operational unit, 
the Associated Students, which plays 
such an important part in the activi- 
ties of colleges and universities. An 
assured continuance of operation with 
no change in ownership is, of itself, 
important to the institution. 

The bookstore should be an integral 
part of the college that it serves. It 
should be operated under the gen- 
eral regulations of the administration 
of the institution. It should be con- 
sidered an auxiliary enterprise for it 
is as necessary a part of the usual 
college operation as are the residence 
hall, the dining hall, the hospital, and 
the athletic program. This fact was 
recognized by the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education in its outstand- 
ing manual for college executives and 
accountants. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 


The college must be in a position 
to establish the general merchandising 
principles of its store. Sight must 
never be lost of the primary respon- 
sibility of the store—the handling of 
essential school items. While college 
life is enhanced by the easy availa- 
bility in the college store of many col- 
legiate, nonessential, highly profitable 
items, these will always be of sec- 
ondary importance, even though their 
sale absorbs substantial overhead costs 
and thus reduces the cost of the han- 
dling of textbooks and supplies. 
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Should a college operate its own 


BOOKSTORE 


CARL A. PETTIBONE 


Business Manager and Comptroller 
State College of Washington 


Procedures in the handling of text- 
books are of great importance in the 
college picture. It is necessary that the 
store provide books at the time of 
need and without unnecessary delay. 
A close working arrangement between 
the textbook department manager and 
the teaching faculty is to be encour- 
aged and should be required by the 
administration. 

No store should direct the thinking 
of faculty as to what title is to be 
used because of overstock, publisher 
discount policy, or store preference. 
High telegraph, telephone and messen- 
ger costs, substantial inventory invest- 
ment at school opening times, ade- 
quacy of qualified, full-time personnel, 
both as to ability and to quantity, 
plenty of rush crews, proper forms to 
expedite orders and the handling of 
incoming shipments—all these are 
costly but important in providing stu- 
dents with their working tools. 

Good management should recognize 
all this, but too often management 
needs the counsel, cooperation and ac- 
tual regulation of the college admin- 
istration to assure that best manage- 
ment principles are observed and that 
store operation is coordinated with 
many features of college operation. 

Merchandise must be stocked in 
grade and quantity required by the 
institution. Students should not be en- 
couraged to obtain superior equipment 
not essential or inferior equipment 
not suitable for instructional needs. 
They should be encouraged to pur- 
chase certain types of merchandise by 
easy availability in college stores. 

Outstanding books, both old and 
new, whether productive of profit or 
not, should be stocked by the typi- 
cal college store—not necessarily in 


large quantities but in good assort- 
ments. A record department should 
offer fine classical music along with 
its jazz. On the other hand, in the 
same way that the college should spon- 
sor and encourage the merchandising 
of some lines, it should be in a po- 
sition to discourage the handling of 
so-called “questionable” items and of 
lines that, for good cause, should not 
be found in its store. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


Such store policies as those cover- 
ing salary rates and the number of 
hours of employment must, in cases 
of college operated stores, follow the 
college pattern. General nonfaculty 
personnel policies of the institution 
should be adapted, as necessary, and 
applied to the store. Group life in- 
surance, hospitalization insurance, and 
sound retirement programs promote 
the economic well being of the em- 
ployes and the stability of their em- 
ployment, and when the college pro- 
vides these programs, so should the 
store. 

Those institutions that have strong 
personnel programs are in a position 
to offer important assistance along the 
lines of providing qualified employes 
and guidance in matters of personnel 
policy. 

The usual institutionally owned 
store operates under the supervision 
of a committee or board appointed 
by the president of the institution. 
This committee must be responsible 
for the establishment of store policies 
and for the general tone of store op- 
erations. It should be composed of 
representatives of both the faculty and 
the student body who have an interest 
in and will accept the responsibility 
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for the application of the good retail 
merchandising principles that apply to 
college store operation. 

A majority control by students on 
the committee provides a healthy sit- 
uation for that majority is in a po- 
sition to remind the store that a pri- 
mary reason for its existence is service 
to students, to meet aggressively stu- 
dent .criticism or require changes in 
operation when such criticism is just, 
and, in general, to provoke a progres- 
sive, youthful thinking on the part of 
the board. Stability of operation is 
normally ensured by the presence of 
faculty representatives on the board 
and by the fact that the president of 
the institution usually will require suf- 
ficient conservatism on the part of the 
committee to assure sound operation 
of the store. Meanwhile, of course, 
administrative officers of the college 
are available to the store manager for 
such advice as he might seek and to 
provide such service as he might re- 
quire in the management of the store. 

A college store may cooperate in 
many ways that seem to be of small 
importance, yet that add up to a better 
operation for the college. Many in- 
structors buy and then sell such things 
as manuals, syllabuses and types of 
equipment items to their students. 
Such transactions are to be discour- 
aged regardless of cause. If need be, 
an enlargement of the kind of service 
rendered by the store can be required, 
whereas, in many cases, it could not 
be if the store was privately owned. 


SALES EXCEED $1,000,000 


The strongest group of institution- 
ally owned college bookstores in the 
country is located on the Pacific Coast. 
Annual sales by some far exceed a 
million dollars; many have annual 
sales figures that are nearing that 
amount. There have been variations 
in the cooperative buying program of 
these stores, but the resultant saving 
through this buying program to West 
Coast college students would, if 
known, be an astounding figure. 

Common interest has brought these 
stores together to share in the solv- 
ing of common problems, an im- 
portant one being buying. A unity 
of purpose has resulted in a unity of 
action quite unlikely to be found in 
cases of many other types of associa- 
tions. Much of the strength of some 
of the individual members of this 
Pacific Coast group has resulted from 
studies of examples of the good man- 
agement practiced by other members. 
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What is more fitting than that the 
institution itself should receive the 
benefit of any bookstore profits that 
result from the patronage of its stu- 
dents and of its faculty and staff mem- 
bers? The benefit might be in the 
form of smaller or no profits but, with 


an ideal bookstore operation, a fair ~ 





return on investment should be earned. 
In the judgment of many, it should 
be used for an all-college purpose, 
such as the erection and the opera- 
tion of a student union building, 
which would provide a better educa- 
tional opportunity for the students and 
a finer campus for the college. 


Introducing R.P.1.’S “FINEST”’ 


J. R. LOUTHAN 


Superintendent, Grounds and Buildings 
’ Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, N.Y. 


WITH THE RAPID INFLUX OF STU- 
dents after the war, tripling Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute's past enrollment, 
there arose many new problems which 
dictated the need for an adequate sys- 
tem of accident and fire prevention, 
a means of channeling traffic so that 
we could all move more satisfactorily, 
and a spot to which the many gripes 
common to all large groups could be 
heard and dealt with accordingly. 
Thus, our police force was born. 

Only two years old, the foundling 
force has already been shaped into a 
helpful, well modulated, and highly 
successful instrument. 

In its first year of existence, the 
police department recovered an 
amount of stolen property valued at 
$24,016, thus more than paying for 
its entire cost of operation. Also dur- 
ing that year, the Rensselaer patrol- 
men rolled up a total mileage on foot 
of 30,038 miles and put in a total of 
26,384 man-hours. 

Rensselaer’s campus covers approxi- 
mately 150 acres of rolling land within 
the city limits of Troy, N.Y., over- 
looking the Hudson River near Al- 
bany. Since the war Rensselaer, like 
most colleges, has burgeoned. Regis- 
tration shot upward. A new building 
expansion program was adopted to 
meet this rise in population. The 
buildings, residence halls, and housing 
projects demanded new measures of 
police and fire protection. 

Confronted by these circumstances, 
authorities decided that a move should 
be made to set up a small protective 
force to suit the institute’s specific 


needs. The result was General Order 
No. 1, creating the department on 
May 1, 1947, which reads in part as 
follows: 

“The R.PI. police department shall 
consist of one officer in charge, with 
the rank of captain, and as many off- 
cers, moncommissioned officers, and 
patrolmen as the superintendent may 
deem necessary. 

“The members of the R.P.I. police 
department shall be appointed by the 
superintendent and may be removed 
by him at any time. 

“No person shall be appointed . . . 
unless he shall be a citizen of the 
United States, at least 25 years of 
age, of sound constitution and good 
moral character, nor until he shall 
have -passed a physical and mental 
examination based upon standards 
provided by the rules and regulations 
of the superintendent. 

“Applicants who have had previ- 
ous police experience with a recog- 
nized police department or guard serv- 
ice with federal or state agencies or 
are World War veterans will be given 
preference. 

“Every police department is organ- 
ized for five specific purposes. The 
functions of a police officer are to: 
(1) preserve the peace; (2) enforce 
the law; (3) prevent and detect 
crime; (4) protect life and property, 
and (5) apprehend criminals and ar- 
rest all violators of the law that a 
peace officer can make an arrest for. 

“The members of the R.P.I. police 
department cooperate with all federal 
and state agencies, the sheriff's office, 
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and all city police departments. The 
members . . . are invested with all the 
powers of a police officer for the pur- 
pose of protecting life, preserving or- 
der, guarding and protecting the prop- 
erty of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in the city of Troy, county of Rens- 
selaer. 

“The members . . . have no powers 
or authority of jurisdiction as peace 
officers beyond the extent of the lim- 
its of the property holdings and the 
boundaries of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. . . .” 

In the beginning the force num- 
bered 13. Four more were added the 
second year. Capt. J. M. Keeley serves 
as Officer in charge. The average age 
of the men on the force is 40. All 
are veterans of the first or second 
world wars, and a majority have had 
from five to 27 years’ experience as 
police officers with the New York 
State police and other recognized po- 
lice departments, including the city 
of Troy and New York City. Others 
have to their credit tours of duty with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Military Intelligence, U.S. Government 
arsenals, and the Manhattan project. 
Several members also have attended 
the local F.B.I. schools, one is a gradu- 
ate of the New York City police 
school, and five others are graduates 
of the New York State police school. 

Some of the men have served as 


commissioned officers and noncom- 
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missioned officers in various police de- 
partments with New York State, hold- 
ing such ranks as sergeant, inspector 
and captain. Each represents an un- 
usually high degree of individual pro- 
fessional training. 


CARRY NO FIREARMS 


The men carry standard police 
equipment,-with the exception of fire- 
arms. “We operate,” says Capt. Keeley, 
“on the same principle as the London 
bobby. We carry regulation police 
batons but no guns.” Firearms are 
carried during special duty, such as 
the escorting of institute pay rolls and 
bank deposits. The force also uses an 
automobile belonging to one of its 
members, who is reimbursed by the 
institute for gas and oil. Recommen- 
dations are now in for a combination 
station wagon and ambulance. 

Temporary quarters, consisting of 
an administrative office, the captain's 
office, and a locker room, have been 
set up in a one-story, war surplus 
barracks type of building in the heart 
of the campus. In addition, there are 
two substations—one in Rendael and 
one in Rensselaerwyck, both veterans’ 
housing areas which adjoin the main 
campus. These substations are nothing 


more than single offices with desks, 
lockers, telephones and water coolers. 

The work of the department covers 
a “multitude of sins.” At present, the 
men maintain a 24 hour patrol of the 
campus, guarding entrances day and 
night. They police the construction 
work, athletic and social events, park 
cars on the parking lots, conduct inves- 
tigations of major and petty crimes, en- 
force parking rules, traffic regulations, 
trespassing and other violations of 
the business law. Each month a com- 
plete top-to-bottom inspection is made 
of every room in every building at the 
institute. Fire extinguishers, sprinkler 
systems, and possible fire hazards are 
carefully checked. 

Last year there was a 60 per cent 
decrease in traffic accidents on and 
around the campus. Approximately 
1800 automobiles owned by students, 
faculty, administrative employes, and 
other institute personnel have been 
registered by the department. 

Although Rensselaer this year cele- 
brates its 125th anniversary as the 
oldest college of science and engineer- 
ing in America, its police department, 
only two years old, has already proved 
its mettle as a highly professional and 
functional member of the “family.” 


Average age of the men on the force is 40. All are veterans of 
the first or second world wars, and a majority have had from five 
to 27 years’ experience with city or state police departments. 














MANY OF THE SMALLER INSTITU- 
tions of higher learning, which are 
frequently considered as meaning 
those of less than 1000 students, find 
it possible to have only one business 
official. Such persons find they have 
little time that they can devote to 
studying the countless ways in which 
an effective, full-time purchasing agent 
can save money for his institution. It 
is with the thought of presenting 
something of value to those who have 
all business, purchasing and mainte- 
nance matters concentrated in one per- 
son, as well, possibly, as those from 
large institutions that have separate 
purchasing agents, that my discussion 
has been prepared. 

There are many so-called aids which 
those responsible for purchasing have 
used for many years. Above all other 
aids, we at Principia consider that the 
acceptance and practicing in our daily 
living of the Golden Rule is para- 
mount for everyone in the field of 
educational business management. The 
only reciprocity we want to practice 
in this field is to be honest, straight- 
forward, fair-minded and cooperative 
with every supplier and his salesmen 
just as we expect them to be with our 
institution. An order must be fair 
for both of us or we both lose event- 
ually. 

An honest, well trained salesman 
can be of help to every purchasing 
agent. It is practically impossible for 
an effective purchasing executive to 
know everything about all the items 
his department buys. Instead, we con- 
sider it more important for a purchas- 
ing executive to know where to find 
the technical information he needs 
and to understand sufficiently about 
most of the items he handles to per- 
ceive that he doesn’t know it all yet, 
and consequently is willing to learn. 
When the time comes that a purchas- 
ing official thinks he knows all the 
answers, that is a signal that the in- 
stitution might be better served by 
someone who is still willing to learn. 
Improvements in old products and 
new and better products are being 
made constantly. One of the good ways 
to progress in this profession is to 
explore products with an honest, well 
trained salesman. Then make your 





From an address given at the meeting of 
the Business Officers Association of Okla- 
homa held at Lawton, April 25, 1949. 
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Golden rule is right measuring stick for a 


PURCHASING AGENT 


CLAUDE L. HOUGH Jr. 


Purchasing Agent 
The Principia, St. Louis 


own tests and comparisons before 
placing the order on the basis of qual- 
ity, price and delivery with a firm 
with a reputation for integrity, stabil- 
ity and fair dealing. 

It is necessary and helpful to have 
at least a minimum of purchase rec- 
ords, such as a vendors’ information 
file, either separate or incorporated 
with the commodity purchase record 
file. This information can be kept 
in an inexpensive vertical card file 
or the more expensive but convenient 
visible types. A quotation record file 
is a valuable reference aid also. Small- 
er schools may find that separate card 
files of all or part of the commodities 
purchased are desirable but, lacking 
sufficient help to maintain them, they 
rely instead on their memory for sup- 
pliers and a record of purchase orders 
filed by vendors. Any institution of 
500 or more students probably will 
find that a simple card record of the 
more important commodities is very 
helpful. 


AIDS TO BUYER 


Another aid to today’s educational 
buyer is the gradual turning toward 
specifications on performance rather 
than on the chemical analysis of a 
product, for example. In_ textiles, 
however, specification buying by 
thread count and weight is used in- 
stead of performance specifications. 
Therefore, specification buying of one 
type or another is a desirable protec- 
tion for the buyer on certain items. 

Further aids to the educational buy- 
er of today could be listed as follows: 

1. Specifications of the federal gov- 
ernment on certain commodities. These 
are of course only minimum specifica- 
tions; many products you buy should 
exceed those specifications. 

2. The reports of standards of the 
American Standards Association, such 


as the recent agreement on sheets and 
pillow cases. 

3. The manuals and consulting serv- 
ice of the National Fire Protective 
Association directly and through its 
subsidiary underwriters’ laboratories. 

4. Bulletins and consulting service 
of the Better Business Bureau will 
assist in being alert to deceitful prac- 
tice in many fields, such as fuel, lum- 
ber and furniture. 

5. Consumers Research and Con- 
sumers Guide magazines have proved 
of help in making decisions on various 
commodities. However, in view of the 
time it takes to purchase, thoroughly 
test and publish the test, frequently 
the manufacturer has corrected any 
defects before such publications reach 
the desk. 

6. We find a great deal of helpful 
information in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. We have frequently checked this 
journal's reports of current situations 
and forecasts of the market in various 
fields with our local sources and have 
found the information correct and 
frequently ahead of the other news- 
papers. 

7. The catalog files furnished by 
Sweets Catalog Service should prove 
of real value to those who are not 
located in or near large cities where 
local representatives are easily con- 
tacted. This service should prove of 
value to institutions with enrollments 
of 500 or more. 

8. Perhaps the most nearly complete 
guide to American manufacturers of 
every type of product is “Thomas 
Register,” which we turn to for the 
source of many hard-to-find items. 

9. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS is meeting a long-felt need. In 
nearly every issue there is an article 
of value to the purchasing official. 

10. The National Association of 
College Stores offers to its members 
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Many hours of hard work are necessary to become 
an effective functional as well as administrative 


type of educational purchasing a 


profession offers great 


extremely valuable contacts with the 
manufacturers of school supplies. 
Many colleges and universities by vir- 
tue of owning their own campus store 
have been granted wholesale prices not 
previously available to them. 

11. The Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, which operates primarily 
in the field of elementary and second- 
ary public school education, publishes 
a helpful monthly bulletin, and one 
can find much information of value 
at the national convention, . particu- 
larly in the displays of classroom 
equipment and supplies, construction 
and maintenance materials, buses, and 
visual aid equipment. 

12. Through the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Buyers, purchas- 
ing and business officers are being 
aided substantially in their work. We 
consider membership in this associa- 
tion, and participation in the con- 
tracts of its affiliate, the Educational 
and Institutional Cooperative Service, 
as one of the principal aids to educa- 
tional purchasing in this country. 

Among many fine contributions the 
association has made to the increasing 
recognition of educational purchasing 
as a profession entitled to a place 
high on the administrative roster is 
the promulgation of a Code of Ethics. 
A substantial amount of the credit 
for the recognition of the educational 
purchasing agent as an increasingly 
important member of the management 
team is due to the work of this asso- 
Ciation. 

13. Many colleges, particularly in 
the smaller cities, find it expedient al- 
though not always advantageous price- 
wise to purchase many of their needs 
from local sources. We buy as much 
as we can locally to gain service and 
tO save transportation and time, but 
our office is operating under a policy 
of buying the best quality from the 
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best source whether in or out of St. 
Louis. The smaller institutions can 
take advantage of the economies avail- 
able through large volume or pool 
buying. Members of the National 
Association of Educational Buyers are 
eligible to purchase many manufac- 
tured products through the only co- 
operative serving educational insti- 
tutions, which is known as the Edu- 
cational and Institutional Cooperative 
Service, Inc. 

14. One of the finest aids is to visit 
other colleges and find out how they 
are performing better buymanship. At 
the same time, be willing to share 
your experience in return. 


DESIRABLE QUALITIES 

A purchasing agent should possess 
and be able to reflect in his daily life 
the ability to be honest, sincere, wise, 
flexible, imaginative, inquisitive, de- 
pendable, open minded, cooperative, 
diplomatic, tactful, thorough, humani- 
tarian, ingenious, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, persistent when right and when 
appropriate. 

If you can assign a man or a wom- 
an with all or most of those qualities 
to the’ purchasing function, even if 
inexperienced in purchasing, you will 
be placing that phase of educational 
business management in good hands. 

Take a college with an annual 
budget of $1,000,000, with roughly 
one-half of this amount for purchases. 
By more intelligent buymanship, let 
us assume that he effects additional 
savings of 1 per cent, or $5000; 2 
per cent, or $10,000; or 5 per cent, 
or $25,000. Thus it is easy to see 
how more attention to purchasing can 
save money for your institution. 

As an example of one way a pur- 
chasing agent can effect savings for 
his college, I cite three studies we 
made before the war. 


For years we bought janitors’ sup- 
plies from eight companies. We 
wanted to study the relative merits 
of each company’s product and to 
eliminate several sources to reduce 
the expense of paper work, so we ar- 
ranged for these companies to explain 
the merits of their products and leave 
samples in our sample room. Then 
the household manager, superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds, and 
others who use the products were in- 
vited to the sample room. By com- 
paring the products offered, wherein 
it was noted the same products were 
offered at different prices by different 
companies, we were able to eliminate 
all but three companies as sources of 
supply. On the first large order to 
the principal source we saved more 
than $600 for the identical items we 
had been buying previously from eight 
sources. 

We made the same type of study of 
athletic goods, and the coaches decided 
upon one company as the principal 
source. We do not believe the pur- 
chasing office should tell the athletic 
departments what to buy. After the 
coaches have decided they want a 
cantilever type of shoulder pad, for 
example, then it becomes the func- 
tion of the purchasing office to sub- 
mit samples from several sources 
occasionally to make spot checks and 
to place the order with the best 
source. 

The first thorough study we made 
when our centralized purchasing ar- 
rangement was established in 1935 
was of our printing costs and sources. 
We found that we had type standing 
in some cases with four or five com- 
panies for the same forms. Because 
there was not any printing code or 
purchase record set up at that time, 
such duplication of sources could 
easily be made. 

We immediately began a purchase 
control record and a printed form 
code, the latter appearing in the lower 
left corner of all forms. We sent re- 
quests for quotations and samples of 
the principal printed forms to the 
four companies which had previously 
shared our business. We determined 
the best source, released type standing 
at other printers, and henceforth pur- 
chased from one source. However, 
spot checks are made frequently to 
see if our approved sources are still 
“in line.” We make a change when 
there is a substantial saving to be made 
only after consultation with the higher 
priced source. 
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A CASE' DECIDED LAST MAY BY THE 
Supreme Court of California raised 
a number of interesting legal questions 
with reference to the growing prac- 
tice of colleges and universities to 
solicit and to accept gifts subject to 
the payment of a life income to the 
donor. In this case, the donor, a resi- 
dent of California, gave certain mort- 
gages and other securities to Johns 
Hopkins University during the period 
1924 through 1935 for the establish- 
ment of the “Ida H. Hyde Fellowship 
Fund” for the assistance of graduate 
students. However, the instruments 
of gift contained the stipulation that 
the donor would receive a life income, 
approximately equivalent to the antici- 
pated income from the securities in- 
cluded in the gifts. 

Upon her death in 1945, the state 
of California levied an inheritance tax 
upon the several gifts to the uni- 
versity. The state contended that the 
transactions were not the purchase of 
annuities, as contended by the executor 
and the university, but gifts to take 
effect upon the death of the donor 
and hence subject to the California 
inheritance tax. This contention was 
upheld by the Court. 

Moreover, since Johns Hopkins was 
a Maryland corporation, it could not 
claim exemption for the gifts on the 
grounds of its status as a charitable, 
nonprofit organization. The California 
statute in question extended exemp- 
tion only to corporations holding their 
charters from the state of California 
or from a state granting reciprocal 
privileges to California institutions. 
The legislature of the state of Mary- 
land had not seen fit to enact a statute 
of reciprocity with California on this 
subject. 





‘Johns Hopkins University et al v. 
Kuchel, 206 P. 2d 420 (1949). 
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This problem of reciprocity between 
the states on the matter of tax exemp- 
tion of charitable bequests is one that 
should be given careful study by col- 
lege administrators. Would the re- 
moval of this barrier to the free flow 
of charitable bequests across state lines 
increase or decrease the support of 
your Own institution? Some have 
come to the conclusion that their in- 
stitution would lose rather than gain 
by the enactment of reciprocity legis- 
lation, depending upon whether po- 
tential support of a given institution 
is national rather than local in char- 
acter. 

We have become so accustomed to 
the thought that state boundaries offer 
no barrier to free flowing interstate 
commerce that we fail to realize the 
extent to which this country is still 
“Balkanized” in the field of taxation. 
“Foreign” colleges in an adjoining 
state are still, to a surprising extent, 
under heavy discrimination, unless and 
until reciprocal agreements are nego- 
tiated and enacted into state law. This 
movement to remove these barriers 
between the states has made little 
progress to date. 


ADVANTAGES TO DONOR 


Many colleges have found it to their 
advantage in soliciting gifts from those 
of advanced years to offer to accept 
a gift subject to the payment of the 
net income to the donor and his wife 
for life. This plan has many advan- 
tages to the donor: 

1. By a present gift rather than by 
will, the donor has the assurance that 
the college has actually received his 
gift as intended. Receipt of the gift 
can, if so desired, be given appropriate 
publicity during the lifetime of the 
donor and the eventual use of the gift 
can be recorded in the college catalog. 





Many aged donors fear the prospect 
of a will contest. Furthermore, some 
states, notably California, sharply tre- 
strict the size of charitable bequests if 
the will was drafted within six months 
of the date of decease. 

2. By this immediate transfer of 
assets, the donor is relieved of the 
burdens of fiscal administration. He 
obtains the services of the skilled staff 
of the college business office, fre- 
quently without cost, in the manage- 
ment of this portion of his estate. 

3. By spreading his gifts over sev- 
eral years, he can obtain maximum 
benefit of the 15 per cent deduction 
permitted by the federal income tax 
regulations. This tax saving can be 
increased if the gift includes securi- 
ties with an appreciation of market 
value above cost. By giving them 
rather than selling them, he gains the 
benefit of the higher market value 
when computing his allowable deduc- 
tions, without the payment of a tax 
on the increment in value. 

The benefits to the college are 
equally clear. A present gift is to be 
preferred to the possibility of a future 
bequest. Wills can be changed, and 
frequently are. 

This type of agreement to pay only 
the net income to the donor should be 
sharply differentiated from what is 
termed an annuity contract. In an 
annuity contract, the purchaser re- 
ceives the right to-a stipulated income, 
regardless of the actual rate of return 
upon the fund paid in. The amount 
to be received is usually based upon 
an actuarial calculation of the life ex- 
pectancy of the purchaser. If the indi- 
vidual should live longer than this 
life expectancy, the college then must 
make up the deficiency from its own 
funds. 

An insurance company, writing such 
contracts on many thousands of lives, 
is protected by the so-called “law of 
large numbers.” A college, on the 
other hand, writing only a few con- 
tracts, cannot hope to be protected by 
this law of probability. 

There is frequently serious question 
of the charter power of a college to 
engage in what amounts to the busi- 
ness of insurance. At least one state, 
New York, has enacted legislation 
bringing institutions writing annuity 
contracts under the supervision of the 
state insurance department. For these 
and other reasons, colleges would do 
well to decline to accept gifts subject 
to the payment of a stipulated income 
for the life of the donor. 
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Right: Architect's model 
showing two six-story and 
two three-story apartment 
buildings in new housing 
project. Below: Lookin 

down on the same ne 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS HAS 
begun construction on a 212 apart- 
ment project to cost more than $2,- 
000,000. General layout of the apart- 
ments is largely the work of S. Earl 
Thompson, director of the university's 
division of student housing, under 
which the new units will be operated. 

The project is planned for married 
students, including those in the grad- 
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uate college who may be on the uni- 
versity staff. It will accommodate 
more families than any other perma- 
nent housing unit in the twin Cities 
of Urbana and Champaign. 

One of the major housing prob- 
lems of the university has been to 
find living quarters for the approxi- 
mate 3000 graduate students now en- 
rolled. Several hundred of these hold 
part-time staff appointments in teach- 
ing and research. 

Two six-story and two three-story 
buildings are being erected on a 330 
by 299 foot area. The structures will 
cover about 25 per cent of the space, 
leaving ample room for playgrounds, 
open court, and other features. It is 
assumed that the occupying families 
will have only one or two children, 
or none at all. 

In planning the new apartments, 
university officials hope to do more 
than provide living quarters. It is in- 
tended that the four new structures 
shall serve as a graduate center. To 
this end, there will be small meeting 
rooms where students may gather at any 
time for group study and discussion. 










































































To finance the project, the board 
assigned $250,000 from the $618,845 
contingency fund of the current capi- 
tal appropriation. This supplements a 
special state appropriation of $400,- 
000. The site is university owned. 
The remainder of the amount will be 
furnished by private borrowing and 
will be amortized from income over 
a 25 year period. The average cost 
per apartment will be $9948, accord- 
ing to present estimates. 

Although six stories high, the larger 
buildings, with 8 foot 2 inch ceiling 
heights and flat roofs, will reach only 
55 feet total height and will not be 
as tall as other university buildings 
near by. They will cover areas ap- 
proximately 206 by 42 feet. The 
three-story structures will be 88 by 36 
feet. 

The buildings will be entirely fire- 
proof except for wood doors and cabi- 
net work. Interior walls will be of 
plastered masonry. There will be fire 
Stairways in both ends of the larger 
structures, in addition to combination 
passenger and freight elevators. The 
three-story buildings, with no ele- 
vators, will have stairways of the scis- 
sors type, a space-saving feature. Cor- 

















ridors will have acoustical tile ceilings. 

In the basements will be individual 
locker spaces and laundry facilities, 
with one automatic type of washer 
and drier for every 20 apartment units. 

There will be an exhaust system of 
ventilation, with ducts running from 
kitchens and baths to roof outlets. Air 
conditioning, call systems, and dumb- 
waiters have been omitted. 

Ground floor apartments in the six- 
story units will have separate exterior 
entrances and separate street numbers. 
Adjacent to all apartment entrances 
will be delivery compartments permit- 
ting the delivery of milk and small 
packages. 

Rental rates will be in line with 
comparable accommodations locally. 
The 10 one-room and bath units, com- 
pletely furnished, with maid service 
daily but without cooking facilities, 
will rent for $37.50 per month; 132 
no-bedroom units (combination living 
room-bedroom, kitchen and bath) 
will rent for $47.50, and 70 one-bed- 
room apartments for $62.50. 

Furnishings of the apartments with- 
out bedroom unit will include a 
hide-a-bed, dinette table, four chairs, 
and a kitchen with an electric refrig- 














erator, stove, sink and cupboards, 
These furnishings will be the same for 
the one-bedroom units except that the 
bed will not be supplied. 

Tenants will pay for such utilities 
as telephone service and electricity for 
lighting and for electric stoves in the 
individual apartments. Provided will 
be low-pressure steam heat from the 
university's central power plant, hot 
and cold water, and lighting in the 
public areas. 

Window areas will exceed 20 per 
cent of the floor area. Windows in 
kitchens and baths will be provided 
with venetian blinds and will be fitted 
with inside screens. The larger win- 
dow sections will be fixed. Rods for 
draperies will be provided for these, 
but tenants will furnish the coverings. 

The wide windows will provide a 
maximum amount of light. Occupants 
of the apartments will furnish their 
own electric lamps. There will be no 
ceiling lights in the combination liv- 
ing and bedrooms. Interior colors will 
be in pastels, probably light greens 
and blues, rather than “institutional 
tan.” Ceilings will be white. 

Parking areas will be developed on 
land adjacent to the project. 
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VIEW FROM HIGH STREET, SHOWING MAIN ENTRANCE 
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OHIO STATE'S NEW UNION BUILDING 


WORK ON THE NEW UNION BUILD- 
ing at Ohio State University is well 
underway, and the project is expected 
to be completed by January of 1951. 

The four-story edifice, which will 
cost approximately $4,500,000 when 
completed, is being erected in the area 
immediately south of the Archaelogi- 
cal Museum, with a large impressive 
glass entrance on High Street. It will 
provide facilities for dining, dancing, 
recreation and cultural pursuits and 
office space for student activities. 

The exterior of the building—of 
contemporary design—was done as 
simply as possible, but by the use of a 
similar color of brick and stone, the 
new building will bear relationship to 
the other buildings on campus. The 
entire structure is four stories in 
height with two and one-half stories 
above grade at the east side and three 
stories above grade at the west side. 

The general orientation of the 
building provides two entrances at the 
first-floor level on High Street, with a 
circular drive giving ingress from 
High Street and egress to Twelfth 
Street. The west side of the building 
with two entrances at the ground-floor 
level serves the pedestrian traffic from 
the campus. The south side, with an 
approaching drive off Twelfth Street, 
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serves as the delivery and service area. 
The entire west side, which faces the 
Hollow, is kept as “open” as possible, 
with all principal rooms taking advan- 
tage of the view down the Hollow. 

The entire building breaks down 
into four general divisions with (1) 
recreation in the basement, (2) eating 
facilities and ballrooms on the ground 
floor, (3) lounging and administra- 
tive offices on the first floor, and (4) 
private dining, meeting rooms, and 
student activities on the second floor. 

The governing principles in the 
planning were to keep all eating fa- 
cilities, including delivery service, 
kitchens, cafeteria, ballrooms, tavern 
and commuters’ dining, on the ground- 
floor level with direct entrance from 
the campus and to keep principal 
rooms, including cafeteria, tavern, 
lounges and terraces, on the west side, 
providing an excellent view from all 
these rooms down the Hollow. 

The two ballrooms extend through 
the ground and first floors. They are 
arranged as a “T” unit. A motorized 
wall is provided, which, when opened, 


will make one large room accommo- 
dating 2300 couples for dancing. Both 
ballrooms open onto a common terrace 
that can be used for summer dances 
or teas. The ballrooms, on the same 
level as the kitchen, are served from 
the main kitchen into a ballroom serv- 
ing area. A passageway is provided 
by means of folding partitions across 
the corridor, giving free access from 
the kitchen to the ballroom serving 
area. Electrically heated carts will be 
utilized for large banquets in the 
ballroom. 

Three service counters are provided 
in the cafeteria. Two of them will be 
main serving counters, including a 
complete and varied service of food 
with good selection, one to be placed 
on each side of the dining room near 
the entrances. The center counter is 
more like a snack bar. A student can 
mill about at will in an open area 
where he can go to any part of the 
U-shaped counter. Upon retiring from 
this area, the student will pass through 
a food checker and later will pay his 
check at the cashier's desk, placed at 
either entrance. 

The method of disposing of soiled 
dishes from the cafeteria dining room 
will be by means of two long conveyor 
belts installed along the opposite walls 
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of the cafeteria. These conveyor belts 
are accessible for the individual stu- 
dent to place his tray in openings 
along the full length of the belt. 
Other facilities on the ground floor 
include tavern, commuters’ dining 
room, delivery and food storage, and 
employes’ locker rooms. The tavern 
and commuters’ dining room open 
onto a terrace along the south side. 
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Above: Ground Floor 


The first floor is being built around 
the spacious terrace overlooking 
Mirror Lake Hollow. Facilities will in- 
clude a browsing library, a conference 
amphitheater seating 200 persons with 
life-size television, a music room with 


Below: Basement 
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five listening booths, and also offices. 

Seventeen student activity offices of 
various sizes will be located on the 
second floor. Other facilities include a 
medium-size dining room and a lounge 
in the center of the second floor open- 
ing onto the Tip-Top Terrace, where 
food can be served. This terrace will 
overlook Mirror Lake Hollow. Eight- 
een small dining-meeting rooms are 
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provided with folding partitions so 
that they can be used singly or in any 
desired combination for dining, con- 
ference and similar purposes. 

In the basement will be 18 billiard 
tables, 16 bowling alleys, eight ping- 
pong tables, a card room, photography 
darkrooms and facilities for enlarging 
and printing, and hobby rooms. 

The entire building, with the excep- 
tion of service areas, will be air con- 
ditioned. The air conditioning equip- 
ment, located in the basement mach- 
inery room, is designed for both sum- 
mer and winter operation, providing 
cooling in summer and fresh air tem- 
pering in winter. In general, each floor 
is served by two fan systems for zoning 
purposes. The ballrooms and cafeteria 
will be served by separate fan systems. 
All fan systems are of the hot and cold 
deck, blow-through type with both 
tempering and cooling coils. The sum- 
mer cooling will be produced by a 300 
ton centrifugal water cooling system, 
also located in the basement machinery 
room. 

The heating of the building will be 
accomplished, primarily, by means of 
multiple forced hot water systems, 
through the use of combination radi- 
ant floor or ceiling panels, baseboard 
heating units, recessed convectors, and 
unit heaters, depending upon the area 
served. Hot water will be supplied 
from converters, steam produced at the 
university power plant being used. 
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Above: Second Floor 


An interesting feature in connection 
with the heating system will be the 
use of radiant pipe coils in the ter- 
races, steps and approaches to the en- 
trance for the purpose of melting 
snow. 

The building has a structural steel 
framework with concrete ribbed slab 





Below: First Floor 
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and fireproofed girders and columns 
for the ground floor framing. First and 
second floors and roof (future third 
floor) have steel floor beams approxi- 
mately 2 feet on center with 242 or 3 
inches of concrete floor slabs on wire 
lath concrete reinforcement. Columns 
are fireproofed with masonry and floor 
joists and girders left exposed. One- 
inch insulating and acoustical plaster 
is used on all ceilings above the ground 
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UPPER PART OF BALLROOM NO,1 
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floor for fire protection. Spandrel 
beams are covered with concrete on 
the outside face only. 

Metal deck, welded to steel purlins, 
is used for the ballroom roofs. Corri- 
dors, toilets, cafeteria and commuters’ 


dining room will have terrazzo floors. 


The remainder of areas are cement fin- 
ish to receive asphalt tile or carpet. 
The ballroom floors are wood. 





Above: West view from the ‘'Hol- 
low," showing large first floor terrace 
and second floor "Tip Top" terrace. 
Below: Perspective view from the 
north, showing large glass openings 
in the two ballrooms, and terrace. 





The cost of $1.05 per cubic foot 
includes site improvement, relocation 
of sewer, kitchen equipment, and air 
conditioning. The $0.9314 
per cubic foot is exclusive of site im- 
provement, relocation of sewer, kitchen 


cost of 


equipment, and air conditioning. The 
total cost per square foot of $15.47 
includes air conditioning but not kit- 
chen equipment or site improvement. 
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ASSEMBLY HALL 





AT STEPHENS 


PEGGY PHILLIPS 


Director, News Bureau 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Mo. 


WHEN PLANS FOR THE STEPHENS 
College Assembly Building were first 
discussed by the college administra- 
tion with architects, engineers and 
contractors, it was determined that be- 
cause of the unavailability of brick- 
layers it would take at least two years 
to construct the building if all en- 
closing walls were made of brick as 
were the other college buildings. 

It was decided to use monolithic 
concrete for all exterior walls except 
the front elevation, which should be 
of brick and stone to match the other 
college buildings. Steel panels were 
used for inside and outside forms for 
the 12 inch thick walls. No attempt 
was made to remove the form marks; 
all fins were cut off and walls rubbed 
down with cement wash. 

Floors are made of reinforced con- 
crete. The dance classroom on the 





Steel panels 
were used for 
forms for the 
concrete walls. 
Roof is formed 
with bow- 
string trusses 
that support 
steel joists and 
gypsum deck. 
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ground story is maple over wood 
sleepers. The stage is covered with 
edge grain fir flooring over wood 
sleepers. The slab over the ground 
story is built level, and the sloping 
floor carrying the seats in the main 
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Ground Floor Plan 


assembly room is built partly of frame. 
The reason for this was that it may be 
desirable some day to convert the 
room to a gymnasium. 


The clear span roof is formed with 


steel bow-string trusses that support 
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The front elevation of the building is brick and 
stone to match the other college buildings. 


steel joists and poured-in-place gyp- 
sum deck over which built-up roofing 
is applied. The ceiling is formed by 
wood joists, stripped and covered with 
acoustical fiber board in sheets 4 by 
8 feet. 

Prof. K. C. Morrical of Washing- 
ton University was consultant on the 
acoustics and sound system. The size 
and proportions are the principal fac- 
tors in producing a room almost per- 
fect acoustically. This, together with 
the upholstered seats and draperies 
over large glass areas, prevents rever- 
beration, even though all walls are of 
concrete. 

The heating and ventilating systems 
were designed by A. H. Vogel of St. 
Louis. The building contains its own 
steam heating plant, in which No. 5 
oil is used as fuel. The six heating 
units for the assembly room are lo- 
cated in alcoves in outside walls. 

When the room temperature rises 
above that called for by thermostats, 
the controls open dampers to outside 
air, which is warmed to a temperature 
of 65° F. before being introduced into 
the room and continues to come in un- 
til the temperature again reaches that 
called for. 

The building was designed by 
O. W. Stiegemeyer, architect of St. 
Louis. The total usable floor space is 
59,480 square feet, and actual cost, 
without seats or stage equipment, was 
$580,000. Concrete footings were 
started March 15, 1948, and the build- 
ing was ready for full use by Novem- 
ber 20 of the same year. 
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LOOK AT YOUR LIBRARY 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ARE 
probably no better or no worse than 
their libraries. The library has long 
been recognized as an integral part of 
higher education and of learning in 
general. In considering the importance 
of the library, we were prompted to 
study the organization, employment 
practices, and personnel problems in 
representative institutions. 

The response that we received to 
our questionnaire concerning library 
practices was little less than amazing, 
in that 49 out of the 50 institutions to 
which questionnaires were sent co- 
operated in providing the desired in- 
formation. 

The institutions surveyed were, with 
few exceptions, state supported col- 
leges and universities. The study was 
limited to this type of institution to 
provide, insofar as possible, a common 
basis of organization. Four geograph- 
ical areas were selected: Midwest, 
Southeast, West Coast, and South. 
Eastern schools were omitted for var- 
ious reasons. 

The institutions varied in total en- 
rollment from 1950 students to more 
than 28,000 students. The libraries 
varied in size from less than 200,000 
volumes to more than 1,000,000 vol- 
umes. 

Granted that the number of volumes 
is mot necessarily a valid measure of 
the adequacy of the library, the sta- 
tistical correlations in this regard were 
interesting. For those institutions sur- 
veyed, the coefficient of correlation for 
the number of volumes to the number 
of students was 0.72. Thus, about 52 
per cent of the variance in the number 
of volumes is associated with propor- 
tional variance in the student enroll- 
ment. On the average, the number of 
volumes in the library increases ap- 
proximately 4288 for each hundred 
students enrolled. Since individual 
libraries will not approach this average 
closely, the standard of error is fairly 
high, and the significance of the cor- 
relation is reduced accordingly. 

A somewhat higher correlation was 
found between the number of em- 
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FRANK A. IVES 


Director of Nonacademic Personnel 
and Graduate Placement 
University of Oklahoma 
ployes in the library and the number 
of students (0.80). The number of 
employes in the library increases about 
5.5 employes per thousand students 
enrolled. 

The most significant correlation was 
found in the relation of the number 
of employes to the number of volumes 
in the library. This correlation was 
0.905, indicating that approximately 
82 per cent of the variance in the 
number of employes is associated with 
proportional variance in the number 
of volumes. The number of employes 
increases, on the average, about 1.03 
persons for each 10,000 volumes. In 
arriving at this significantly high cor- 
relation it should be mentioned that 






































Stanford University, with an enroll- 
ment of 8000 students and a library of 
1,191,024 volumes, was omitted from 
the statistical study to avoid distortion. 

The library profession has often 
been-mentioned with the teaching pro- 
fession as a field including many un- 
derpaid workers. The minimum salary 
listed for professional librarians was 
$2200 and the maximum salary for 
employes below the rank of librarian 
and assistant librarian was $7200. 
There is a definite tendency to pay 
somewhat higher salaries in larger in- 
stitutional libraries, in both the pro- 
fessional and clerical positions. Only 
one of the institutions contacted was 
paying the minimum professional sal- 
ary recommended by the American 
Library Association. 


Many schools do not distinguish be- 
tween clerical and professional em- 
ployes in the library (approximately 
50 per cent of the institutions 
studied ) . 

A 40 hour work week is observed, 
with few exceptions, for professional 
librarians and is also provided for 
clerical employes in the majority of in- 
stitutions. One month's vacation is 
generally allowed for professional pe-- 
sonnel and two weeks’ vacation seems 
to be standard for clerical workers. 

Most colleges and universities em- 
ploy a large number of students on a 
part-time basis in the library. Hourly 
wages range from 35 to 92 cents and 
average approximately 50 to 55 cents. 

The question concerning depart- 
mental libraries provoked a variety of 
responses, which leads us to the con- 
clusion that the desirability of depart- 
mental libraries varies according to the 
size and organization of the institu- 
tion. Although the majority of institu- 
tions felt that departmental libraries 
were necessary, many of their librarians 
qualified this need with certain re- 
strictions. 

As might be expected, those in- 
stitutions that provide a curriculum in 
library science are experiencing less 
difficulty in getting personnel for their 
libraries than are those institutions that 
offer no training in this field. Larger 
institutions provide the majority of 
library science courses and have pro- 
portionately less difficulty in obtaining 
library personnel. 

Most of the educational libraries are 
adopting progressive personnel policies 
as rapidly as the institutions establish 
an organized program for nonacademic 
personnel. Established salary ranges, 
based upon a program of position 
classification and job evaluation, will 
preclude such inequities as apparently 
exist in many institutions. 

The exemplary cooperation that li- 
brarians exhibited in participating in 
this Survey suggests that college and 
university administrators will have 
generous assistance in solving person- 
nel problems in the library. 
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CAFETERIA SYSTEM 


saves students more than 30 minutes per meal 


PETER M. KOHL 


Business Manager, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
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ALTHOUGH NONE WILL DISPUTE 
Shakespeare's words that “music be 
the food of love,” music students re- 
quire something a little more sub- 
stantial in the food department. In the 
proper feeding of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music’s 400 students and 
faculty members with a minimum of 
waiting time, we have found the cafe- 
teria system to be the answer. 

Until the first of this year, the con- 
servatory dining room was operated 
on a table service plan. Diners were 
compelled to wait for service on an 
average of 40 minutes per meal. Add 
to this the 20 minutes or so required 
to down their food, and you have ac- 
counted for an hour's time, three times 
a day—time that busy young musi- 
cians can put to better use. 

Now, with the recently installed 
cafeteria system, maximum time con- 
sumed in “queueing up” has been re- 
duced to seven or eight minutes. The 
line proceeds smoothly past a frozen 
salad pan laden with juices, fruits and 
tempting salads, past a steam table 
where several wholesome vegetables 
and meats are available, past the des- 
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ier every minute. 

Installation of the cafeteria has cut 
the conservatory’s operating costs con- 
siderably. The kitchen and dining 
room staff has been reduced by half. 
Where formerly 30 helpers were re- 
quired, we now get along with 15. 
This number is augmented by several 
student bus boys and girls. The cash- 
ier is also a student. 

Although the dining room is set up 
as a nonprofit enterprise, merely as 
an accommodation to the students and 
faculty, with the installation of the 
cafeteria system the department is op- 
erating “out of the red” for the first 
time. At the same time, the students 
are eating well balanced meals in ade- 
quate quantities and at prewar prices. 

A typical breakfast is provided at 
45 cents, noon luncheon at 60 cents, 
and dinner at 70 cents. Sunday din- 
ners, featuring chicken or steak, cost 
the students only 95 cents. Some ex- 
amples of the menus available are 
shown elsewhere on this page. 

All this is available in pleasant, 
modern surroundings. The floor of 
the dining room is of blue and black 
marbleized asphalt tile. Table tops are 
of sanitary, easily cleaned plastic. The 
plaster walls are painted white with 
blue trim. Windows are draped with 
harmonizing blue flowered material. 
Incandescent lights are suspended 
from the acoustical ceiling, although 
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plans call for installation of the fluo- 
rescent type of lighting in the near 
future. 

There are accommodations for mu- 
sical programs when special events 
are scheduled in the dining hall. A 
piano and electric organ are located 
at the north end of the room, with 





SAMPLE MENUS 


Breakfast 
Half grapefruit or fruit juice 
Bacon and one egg 
or 
Dry or cooked cereal 
Buttered toast and jelly 
Coffee, tea, milk or hot chocolate 


Lunch 
Soup or fruit juice 
Meat 
Two vegetables 
Bread and butter 
Coffee, tea or milk 
Choice of salad or dessert 
Dinner 
Same choices as lunch, except 
both salad and dessert are in- 
cluded 
Sunday Dinner 
Same as evening dinners, 
except steak or chicken is the 
entrée 





ample space for the other instruments. 
The 188 guests at one 
time. In addition, there is a faculty 
dining room off of the main room, 
seating 14. Another room is reserved 
for employes’ dining facilities. 

The cafeteria is situated below the 
main floor of the conservatory build- 
ing, but because of its position on a 
hillside, the eastern exposure is en- 
tirely above ground. Directly above 
the room is the concert hall, where 
orchestral concerts, choral and 
matic programs and individual recitals 
are offered throughout the school year. 

Founded in 1867 by the late Clara 
Baur, the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music is now operated by the Cin- 
cinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

Located on a 10 acre campus in 
suburban Cincinnati, the conservatory 
consists of an administration building, 
men’s and women’s residence halls, 
more than 50 studios and classfooms, 
a concert hall seating 500 persons, 
and several other buildings with stu- 
dio accommodations. It is within easy 
distance of the University of Cincin- 
nati, with which it is affiliated, and 
the shopping and theater district. Al- 
though a number of high-class res- 
taurants are to be found in the neigh- 
borhood, we take pride in the fact 
that the students prefer the conser- 
vatory cafeteria. 


room = seats 


dra- 
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THE ROLE OF THE DIETITIAN 


TWENTY TIMES A WEEK MEMBERS OF 
the food service staff of a residence 
hall must present themselves and their 
handiwork for judgment as to good, 
indifferent or bad performance, with 
a thousand degrees within each class. 
The marvelous fact is that we have so 
few in the last class. 

Before the war, many colleges and 
universities had made a fairly com- 
fortable adjustment in their housing 
problems to fit their local situations. 
Enrollments increased gradually 
enough to make possible the absorp- 
tion of the increased number of stu- 
dents into the community with no 
noticeable disturbance. The decorum 
in the dining room was beautiful. Stu- 
dents came in quietly, remained stand- 
ing for grace and sat down to an as- 
signed place with a linen napkin 
and the table covered with a table- 
cloth. 

But in these days I know of no 
school in which table service has 
been restored in a large dining room. 
We now have “chow lines” in the 
“chow halls.” Few schools have real 
cafeterias. Most of them have a plain 
self-service counter serving a set 
menu with no choice except that of 
declining an item. 

There are several reasons why we 
cannot offer table service these days. 
Here are some, not necessarily in the 
order of their importance, for one 
that is greatest in one school may 
be minor in another. 

1. Shortage of, and high cost of, 
labor. A few years ago labor costs 
were from 12 to 15 per cent, but 
now they're 20 to 25 per cent, or 
even higher. 

2. Overcrowded conditions. For 
example, at Indiana we have served 
1525 men in a dining room that 
seats about 450. We had to serve 
over a long period of time just to 
get the crowd through. 

3. No break in the class schedule 
during the noon hour and an even- 


From a paper presented at the Indiana 
Dietetics Association, November 1948. 
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Assistant Director, Halls of Residence 
Indiana University 


ing schedule of classes. This also 
makes it necessary to serve over a 
long period. 

4. Shortage of dishes, silverware 
and utensils. This is covered by using 
them over an extended period with 
the opportunity of putting them 
through the dishwashing machine a 
time or two. 

5. High cost of food. It is essen- 
tial to use food as efficiently and 
economically as possible. 

There is a great deal of similarity 
in the needs of the kitchens in col- 
lege residence halls. I shall give a 
brief account of what we do at 
Indiana. The menus served are sim- 





ple, since there is only one type of 
meal to prepare. Most of the staff 
are women, whose positions are clas- 
sified more frequently as various 
grades of cooks rather than as chef, 
meat cook, and so on. Men fill the 
positions of kitchen laborers and 
janitors. 

To be specific: In the dining hall 
where we serve 1525 men, our staff is 
composed of 1 head cook and 5 as- 


sistants, 1 head breakfast cook and 
2 assistants, 1 head pastry cook and 
3 assistants, 1 head salad woman and 
5 assistants, 1 head vegecable woman 
and 4 assistants, 1 head dining room 
helper and 4 helpers, 5 counter 
helpers, 12 kitchen helpers, 13 jani- 
tors, a dishroom supervisor, and 5 
kitchen laborers. That is a total of 
65 full-time employes, or a ratio of 
1 to 23.5 students. 

The ratios in our three other large 
units are: Smithwood, 1 to 21.3; 
Morrison, 1 to 23; West, 1 to 20.2, 
or an over-all of 211 full-time em- 
ployes to 4374 students, or 1 to 20.7. 
In addition, we employ 317 students 
as part-time employes, and we wish 
we had more. We have a salaries and 
wages budget of approximately half 
a million dollars, of which about 
$80,000 will be paid to students. 

The figures quoted will give some 
idea of the duties of our dietitians. 
We have 13 and an intern. There 
is a staff of four in the kitchen re- 
ferred to, consisting of the foods 
manager, the production manager, 
and two assistants to the manager. 
They are responsible for the com- 
plete operation of the dining hall, 
the planning of menus, the ordering 
of food, supervision of the employes, 
the control of food costs, and the 
many little odd jobs that no one talks 
about but everyone knows take up 
most of the time. 

The planning of menus in a resi- 
dence hall may be easy compared to 
those establishments in which there are 
several dining rooms or several diets 
that must be taken care of. But we 
have a large percentage of young peo- 
ple who are having to be weaned from 
their mothers’ cooking and another 
large percentage who have not lost 
their gripe complex from experiences 
in the armed forces. Those not in- 
cluded in these two groups consist of 
normal people with strong likes and 
dislikes. 

Our dietitians order what foodstuffs 
they need from the university pur- 
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chasing department. A considerable 
stock of canned goods is kept in the 
general storeroom. When is has to be 
replenished, our administrative dieti- 
tian and the managers of other food 
service units are called in to grade 
samples offered by packers and dis- 
tributors. 

We buy and process our meat 
through our own meat shop, finding 
this method efficient as well as eco- 
nomical. We were fortunate to get 
the cold storage plant from the 
Bunker Hill Naval Station at Peru, 
which gives us ample space and fine 
quarters for the manager, four butch- 
ers, and a helper or two. We also 
make most of our ice cream. 

The method of purchasing varies in 
colleges from almost complete free- 
dom from the purchasing department 
(which means the residence halls must 
have their own accounting depart- 
ment) to all purchasing through the 
university stores. The University of 
Michigan and Michigan State have 
central storerooms that handle every- 
thing. An interesting point about 
Michigan State is that after much 
discussion the pastry baking was left 
in the different halls at the request 
of the dietitians; at the University of 
Michigan the bakeshops have been 
centralized just recently. At Wiscon- 
sin the breads are baked at the cen- 
tral bakeshop, but the pastries are 
prepared in the halls’ kitchens. At 
Indiana we buy all our breads, rolls 
and doughnuts from commercial 
bakeries, but our pies, cakes and 
cookies are made in the separate 
kitchens. Most schools follow our 
practice at Indiana, with variations, 
of course. 

Supervision of the employes, both 
full-time and students, takes most of 
the time of one of the assistants. Few 
professionally trained employes come 
to us; few have had much or any ex- 
perience in quantity cookery or mass 
production. Too, many come because 
the family needs additional income 
to meet the rising cost of living. Many 
of them feel they have an innate ability 
to be a cook and are insulted when 
they are placed in the vegetable prep- 
aration room or in the dish room. 
But once we hire them, we give them 
training of one kind or another. 

The dietitians at Indiana compute 
their own food costs and percentages 
in order to keep abreast of operating 
costs. Some schools provide a daily 
food cost to the food supervisor, pre- 
pared by the accounting department. 
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Because most college dining halls oper- 
ate on an entirely self-supporting basis 
and many actually have a building in- 
debtedness that must also be paid off 
from the income, control of costs is 
most important, and the computation 
of those costs is time consuming. 
Among the odd jobs that too little 
time is allowed for is the dietitian’s 
réle as a public relations authority. 
From my point of view, this is by 
far the most important phase in 
the work of a residence hall food 
supervisor. If the customers in a 
restaurant don’t like the food they 





can, and do, go elsewhere. In a hos- 
pital a patient may try the nerves of 
a dietitian for a while, but he soon will 
be able to walk out. But in a resi- 
dence hall, the same students stay on 
from one semester to four or even 
more years. 

The importance of the relationship 
of a dietitian to the student cannot 
be overemphasized. It is terribly, terri- 
fyingly important. A dietitian may be 
the best administrator, and excellent 
menu maker, an expert at food cost 
control, but if she can’t get along with 
the students, all her other talents are 
worthless because she will be unhappy 
in her work and the college will be 
unhappy with her work. 

I do not say it is an inherent qual- 
ity; it can be acquired. It takes some- 
thing to be able to tell a hungry boy 
he cannot have an extra dessert and 
have him go away without it, still 
liking you. It takes ability to have 
some youngster come up and list all 
of the things he thinks are wrong, with 
not one positive suggestion, and be 
able to give him an honest smile and 
say “We'll see what we can do about 
it.” 

If the organization is working 
smoothly the counseling staff can give 





a great deal of help to the dietitian 
by giving adequate information to the 
residents when questions arise among 
them. If the counselors are to have 
the answers, they will get them only 
by conferences with the dietitian. It 
is amazing how innocent people in one 
field can be of the problems of people 
in another field. The preparation of 
food is such a simple matter, the gen- 
eral opinion is that it ought to be 
easy more nearly to satisfy the desires 
of every student. 

Handling student employes may be 
the greatest problem of the dietitian. 
At the present time there are not 
enough who care to work; those who 
do have class schedules that prevent 
them from working a convenient 
period. Some of our dining rooms 
have almost two complete crews of 
students at the lunch period. 

Other points that might be men- 
tioned to describe the dietitian’s re- 
sponsibilities in residence halls are: 
fancy dinner parties; refreshments at 
dances; efficient handling of employes 
during periods when the dining rooms 
are not in operation; repair, replace- 
ment and maintenance of equipment 
and quarters; training of interns; yes, 
and teaching courses in the home 
economics department. The dietitian’s 
duties may extend into other areas. 
For instance, at Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin the food supervisor or the person 
in a comparable position is also re- 
sponsible for the housekeeping. At 
Illinois and Northwestern she acts as 
interior decorator and furniture plan- 
ner for new construction. But they 
all resolve into the point that the 
dining rooms in a residence hall's or- 
ganization are just as important as 
the study rooms, the lounges, and the 
recreation rooms. They all contribute 
to making the student happy. If the 
food is good, if the bed is comfortable, 
and if the friends are congenial, no 
one ever need worry in the operation 
of a residence hall. Let one of them 
fail, and the others must bear an ad- 
ditional burden. 

I think Stephen Leacock was talk- 
ing sensibly when he said that if he 
were privileged to establish a college 
he would start with a dining room 
where good food was served. Then he 
would add a lounge filled with com- 
fortable chairs and a congenial atmos- 
phere. Then he would add a library 
of valuable books, valuable because 
they had met the test of time. And, 
finally, if he had any money left, he 
would hire a faculty. 
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A FORMER COLLEGE PRESIDENT ONCE 
asked how a dietitian spent her time, 
because he could not see that she had 
anything to do except write menus. 
Most good menu planners, consciously 
or unconsciously, use 20 or more tests 
in planning their menus. 

Under normal conditions, good 
menus are an effective means of con- 
trolling food, equipment and person- 
nel, therefore, the costs and expenses 
of the food service department. It 
does take a great deal of time to plan 
menus that provide the students with 
the best returns for their board dol- 
lars. Im most food service, the super- 
vision and management necessary to 
prepare and serve the menu are full- 
time jobs. 

In planning her menus, the dietitian 
has to consider the students in rela- 
tion to the following factors: 

1. Racial or religious background 
may account for a major source of 
dissatisfaction. There may be large 
groups who feel that they have been 
cheated unjustly when the college 
would not give them permission to 
establish their own fraternity and so- 
rority houses where they could observe 
their own fast days. This is especially 
true when there is no choice on the 
menu and the college is a state insti- 
tution. It is one of those problems 
of the dietitian that has been created 
by college policies. 

2. Age is always an important factor 
when one considers the nutritional 
needs of the clientele. During the 
past few years there has been a greater 
span of ages to cover than in normal 
times. On the campus were young 
freshmen who were still growing and 
mature veterans who were taking ad- 
vantage of the Gl. Bill of Rights. 


The dietitian can specify the 
size of the serving to control 
nutritive value and food cost. 
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Here are 20 points to be considered in 


MENU PLANNING 


DOROTHA L. FERREY 
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Many of the veterans seemed to need 
unlimited amounts of liquid milk— 
even greater quantities than the grow- 
ing freshmen. They craved the food 
that they did not have while in the 
service, and had become too familiar 
with many foods that would normally 
balance the budget. 

3. Food habits often govern whether 
good wholesome food nourishes the 
students or finds its way into a gar- 
bage can. Some college dining halls 
bring together people with a greater 
variety of food habits than the aver- 
age food service. Their students 
represent all the cultures, nationalities 
and races of the world, as well as all 
sections of a country. 

Some colleges have meetings com- 
monly referred to as “gripe meetings” 
in which the dietitian finds out the 
tastes and desires of the students. Such 
meetings require skillful handling to 
provide the desired results and to keep 
them from becoming just “gripe ses- 
sions.” Like the weather, food is al- 
ways a common topic of conversation 
and never pleases everyone. These 
meetings can lead to making food the 
most frequent topic of conversation 
in an institution functioning for an 


entirely different purpose—feeding the . 


mind, with feeding the body as a 
secondary function that should pro- 
mote the first. 

Students should be made to feel 
that they are welcome in the dietitian’s 
office, during certain office hours, to 
discuss problems relating to the serv- 
ing of food. If the dietitian can eat 
unexpectedly in each serving unit, she 
will be able to get a good idea of stu- 
dent reaction, as well as observe the 
management, preparation and serving 
in that unit. Most students like to 
have her in their dining halls as an 
indication of her interest in them. It 
is often a shock to new dietitians to 
realize that these students who come 
to college to receive new ideas and 
to develop better habits of work and 
behavior seldom are willing to try new 
foods. 

4. Education, not necessarily the 
early formal one, can be an important 
factor. Many colleges have courses 
in orientation or a required health 
course of some kind during the stu- 
dent's first term in college. This 
would be an excellent place for the 
study of well balanced menus, includ- 
ing the kinds that balance the budget. 

5. Sex is a determining factor. It 
is difficult to plan menus that please 
girls who are gaining too rapidly, as 
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many college girls do when they keep 
fairly regular hours for the first time 
in their lives, and supply the men on 
the football squad with enough calories 
to keep them from losing too much 
weight. Yet, this is what a few col- 
leges try to do in serving the same 
menu in every dining hall. 

On the average campus most stu- 
dents would be happier if there were 
variations from a basic menu to supply 
lighter foods for the girls and heavier 
foods for the men. The real cafe- 
teria provides a distinct advantage for 
this reason. 

6. The dietitian should provide col- 
or harmony in selecting foods for a 
meal. Commercial food service real- 
izes the importance of eye appeal. How 
many administrators who have to pass 
on every penny that is spent realize 
how much good lighting may enhance 
the first impression that food makes 
on a person? 

The menu planner may use her col- 
or combinations correctly while an ad- 
ministrator may buy bargain dishes 
that do not form a good background 
for many of the food combinations 
that should be served on them. When 
administrators make changes in plans 
for interior decoration, they should 
consult a trained person. 

7. Flavors should be used in pleas- 
ing combinations. This is one place 
in which the administrator is ‘not like- 
ly to ruin the menu planner’s work. 

8. Shape and form should be attrac- 
tive and avoid monotony. This pro- 
vides another reason why the menu 
planner needs a constant, close contact 
with the market. Knowing which size 
of orange is the most economical on 
the market for immediate purchase can 
guide her in providing the food value 
of oranges in a form that will best 
utilize a small or a larger one. But, 
if she makes changes in the menu, the 
whole may not be pleasing unless the 
shape of other items on the menu is 
changed to avoid monotony. 

9. The dietitian can specify the size 
of the serving to control nutritive 
value and food cost. Size is important 
from ingredients to serving. People 
who have served small children or sick 
adults are well aware that large serv- 
ings of food may seem so overwhelm- 
ing to them that they lose their ap- 
petites. Yet, many who serve food 
do not seem to realize the esthetic 
value of the size and arrangement of 
a serving. 

10. Temperature, as usually referred 
to in menu planning, means that there 





should be some hot dishes and some 
cold dishes for contrast. Hot dishes 
should be served hot and cold dishes 
should be served cold! Again, control 
of the size of the serving does not 
mean that students are adequately 
nourished if much of that food goes 
to the garbage can because it was not 
the right temperature to be palatable. 
It represents dollars and cents thrown 
away that might help to pay for good 
equipment to provide the correct tem- 
perature controls. 

11. Texture interest is another con- 
sideration of each menu planner. First, 
a buyer must buy the quality of food 
that will be crisp. Then, correct 
handling is essential to giving the 
menu that crispness that adds zest to 
any meal. The administrator must 
provide enough refrigeration to re- 
tain the crispness and nutritive value 
of the food and thus cut down on 
waste from spoilage and eliminate the 
danger of food poisoning. 

12. The available supply of food 
during the past few years has varied 
in meaning from what could be pur- 
chased at any price to what was pur- 
chased in huge quantities and had to 
be used. Many of these were unde- 
sirable substitutes. Some buyers, espe- 
cially during shortages, seem to be so 
anxious to take advantage of a good 
buy that they never stop to figure out 
how many years’ supply they are pur- 
chasing. The dietitian must exercise 
her utmost skill to weave this type 
of available food into her menu. If 
certain foods suddenly are made avail- 
able, because of weather conditions 
or any other factor, the dietitian should 
have access to this information and 
be able to change her menus to take 
advantage of inexpensive, abundant, 
wholesome food. 

13. Weather and its sudden changes 
call for flexibility enough in the menu 
that managers can serve hot tea in- 
stead of iced tea, or hot cocoa instead 
of milk, when the local temperature 
drops several degrees. Often a heavy 
salad may replace a hot dish during a 
heat wave. 

14. As the seasons change, certain 
foods become more or less abundant 
just as their popularity varies in the 
dining hall. It is especially helpful 
to a new dietitian if she can go to 
the local market occasionally so that 
she can plan to have her menus sea- 
sonable. 

15. The market certainly is an im- 
portant factor in controlling the food 
cost. Newspaper and radio reports 
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may be an indication of what is on 
the market, but they give quotations 
on items that are not abundant enough 
to supply large institutions. Frequent 
trips to the market and inquiry by 
telephone to find out what has come 
into the market in unexpectedly large 
quantities or what was not as good 
as expected is much more satisfactory. 
Most dietitians prefer to go to market 
and bring back the produce which they 
select. This is about the only way 
that they can establish certain stand- 
ards with. their wholesale dealers. If 
the produce has to be delivered by 
commercial transportation, there is no 
way of returning that which is not 
acceptable. 

Extending credit without finding 
out just what the dietitian really wants 
results in dissatisfaction on the part 
of seller and user. Although most 
dietitians would prefer to make their 
own choices instead of having a buyer 
buy by price alone, her varied duties 
may make it impossible for her to go 
to market. She may be used to buying 
mushrooms in 3 pound baskets as they 
are sold in many markets. If she 
orders by pounds through a buyer, he 
may find that they are sold in pint 
boxes. The dietitian and buyer should 
agree upon conversion tables for such 
cases. Otherwise, he may overbuy on 
an expensive item. 

16. Delivery, both in frequency and 
time of day, may limit the menu. Cer- 
tain perishable foods should not ap- 
pear on the menu on days of the week 
that would necessitate any long stor- 
age or delay in their use. - Ice cream 
could not appear on a luncheon menu 
when it cannot be well packed and 
stored and there are no morning de- 
liveries of ice cream. 

17. Storage facilities, such as ice 
cream cabinets, make it possible to 
have ice cream on a luncheon menu. 
Adequate refrigeration facilitates the 
proper storage and use of leftovers. 


18. Equipment limits or enhances 
the menu from the preparation area to 
the serving area. The number of ovens 
limits the amount of baking that can 
be done at a given time. Even when 
their capacity is not a limiting factor, 
the same temperature for all ovens 
may make it impossible to use differ- 
ent decks in baking dishes that re- 
quire different temperatures. Coal 
ovens may be such that they cannot be 
fired consistently at a low enough tem- 
perature for some bakery products. 
The dietitian has to think of the kind, 
quality and quantity of equipment that 
each kitchen has before she can be 
sure that a new dish or new combina- 
tion of dishes can be successfully pro- 
duced and served in that unit. 

19. Personnel is the most important 
consideration for many menu planners. 
Some dietitians have been fortunate 
enough to have had chefs and cooks 
who seemed to be able to perform 
miracles with poor equipment, a fair 
quality of food, and with unlimited 
demands upon their time and energy. 
Others have had to struggle along with 
cooks who could not follow recipes, 
use equipment intelligently, or handle 
food correctly, but who were as adept 
at making trouble in a kitchen as at 
wasting food or stealing it. This is 
where control breaks down completely. 
Days off present a difficult problem for 
everyone, yet they are essential to the 
well-being of each member of the staff. 

20. The money that is avaliable is 
certainly an important factor. If the 
dietitian is given a per capita food 
allowance, she should know whether 
that means that each paying student 
has to carry one-fourth of the allow- 
ance for overhead or whether the al- 
lowance is the amount that can be 
spent for food alone for each indi- 
vidual to be served. 

Menu planning may be the dieti- 
tian’s Most important control on the 
efficiency with which the board income 


is used. But the money available is 
controlled by the college administra- 
tion directly, by the amount that it 
charges for board and, indirectly, by 
the way the administration handles 
that part of the budget. 

Special menus for special occasions 
present all of the problems of the regu- 
lar menus in addition to those of try- 
ing to get different foods that are not 
in stock. There is always the difficulty 
of serving the special meal without 
disturbing the service of the regular 
meals. Given the time, food and equip- 
ment, many managers and cooks enjoy 
the challenge of something different. 

When the college promises to serve 
special diets for those who bring state- 
ments from their doctors, the college 
certainly should make additional 
charges to cover such service. The 
head of the hospital staff may wish to 
serve such diets under the direct su- 
pervision of the hospital dietitian, but 
his staff and space are inadequate. The 
social director may feel that it will 
retard the social development of those 
on special diets if they eat at special 
diet tables. The dietitian may struggle 
many hours to try to plan diets around 
the foods really needed for the special 
diets in quantities that would not lead 
to waste. 

Special diets may be the everyday 
problems of many dining halls on the 
campus when those who really need 
them would be glad to go to some 
central dining hall where one cook 
doubtless could serve all of them. 

The problems of menu planning 
vary from college to college with the 
type of services that the college offers 
its students because the food service 
department is, first to last, a service de- 
partment. The quality and quantity 
of those services are limited chiefly by 
the efficiency of the administration of 
that department. That, in turn, is de- 
pendent upon the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration of the college. 














FOR INSPIRATION I CONSULTED WEB- 
ster to determine his definition for 


“maintenance.” “He” says that main- 
tenance is “the act of maintaining, 
keeping up, supporting or upholding” 
—really a good definition because in 
actual practice we are called upon to 
do all of these. 

The procedure should begin with 
the preparation of the original plans 
of any and all structures. In making 
these plans, careful consideration 
should be given to the selection of 
materials that are best suited to the 
peculiar climatic or service conditions 
that will be encountered, i.e. certain 
materials are satisfactory in Missouri 
ot Kentucky that cannot be used in 
Wisconsin or Minnesota, and the re- 
verse is true. Simplicity of design, 
provided materials are properly chosen, 
will usually result in minimum main- 
tenance costs. 

In any university or college it is 
the accepted practice to make a gen- 
eral development plan at the first op- 
portunity presenting itself. This mas- 
ter plan should provide for well placed 
buildings with the shortest possible 
service connections. It should provide 
for standardization of materials and 
methods and unity of architectural de- 
sign. All of these lower future main- 
tenance costs. A specified area, prefer- 
ably centrally located, should be desig- 
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Best results are ob- 
tained by 
training of young men 
under the supervision 
of skilled tradesmen. 


in-service 


nated for a service building, heating 
plant, generating plant (if desirable), 
storage building, and so forth. Unless 
the service enterprises have adequate 
housing facilities and tools they can- 
not function to the best advantage. 

Unity of architectural design is 
rapidly becoming impossible of attain- 
ment because of excessive costs of 
many traditional types. The present 
trend toward functional architectural 
design is a challenge to the architect 
who is forced to combine buildings 
of traditional and functional design 
on the same campus. 

As part of an adequate institutional 
business organization it is necessary to 
organize a service department, one of 
whose functions will be maintenance 
of the physical plant. The size of the 
organization will depend, of course, 
upon the size of the institution, but, 
in any event, the same types of serv- 
ices are required in all institutions. It 
is desirable for the man in charge to 
have broad experience in the art of 
building. If he is acquainted with 
the methods of assembling structures, 
he can determine more readily why 
they deteriorate and the remedies to 
be applied to correct or prevent this 
deterioration. He must keep abreast 
of the times in order to incorporate 
new materials and technics into exist- 
ing and new structures. 





To arrest deterioration of the plant 


GOOD MAINTENANCE 


practices are necessary 


A. F. GALLISTEL 


Director of Physical Plant 
University of Wisconsin 


A good organization requires the 
necessary supervisory personnel, to- 
gether with steamfitters, electricians, 
machinists, plumbers, tinners, carpen- 
ters, painters and groundsmen. Ex- 
perience indicates that the ordinary 
mechanic does not have sufficient 
training to serve efficiently in an in- 
stitutional maintenance organization. 
The work, of a very specialized na- 
ture, requires mechanics who are above 
the average. 

Best results are obtained by in- 
service training of young men under 
the supervision of skilled tradesmen 
and foremen. It is, therefore, espe- 
cially important to exercise great care 
in selecting foremen and their under- 
studies, capable men being raised from 
the ranks whenever this is possible. 
Men who have proved their adaptabil- 
ity to institutional work are of great 
value, and their employment should be 
made sufficiently interesting so that 
turnover may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

As soon as materials are incorpor- 
ated into a structure deterioration be- 
gins. Good maintenance practices are 
intended to prevent this deterioration 
or at least to arrest it. It is the aim 
of every maintenance organization to 
have the structures under its care in 
as good, or better, condition at the 
end of the year as they were in the 
beginning. In order to do this a care- 
ful survey must be made at least once 
a year to determine what work will 
be necessary during the ensuing year. 
Experience has taught us that at in- 
tervals of four or five years exterior 
painting should be done. At longer 
intervals rooms must be reconditioned; 
frequent checks must be made of 
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masonry work, and plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment require frequent atten- 
tion. Insofar as possible, maintenance 
should be anticipated rather than done 
in emergencies. 

In making these surveys, signs of 
deterioration will be found, but repairs 
should never be made without first 
determining the reason for failure. A 
leak in the roof of a six-story building 
has been known to cause no apparent 
damage except to the plaster ceiling 
of the first floor. If the plaster had 
been repaired without determining the 
basic difficulty, the work would have 
been done in vain. Note should be 
made of the types of materials that 
are giving trouble so that they may 
be avoided in future structures. 


ROOF MAINTENANCE IMPORTANT 


General maintenance surveys are 
usually begun by making an inspec- 
tion of the roof. We look first for 
damage caused by mechanical means, 
ie. people walking on the roof or ice 
falling from higher structures. Next, 
we determine whether the roof should 
be resurfaced to prevent further dam- 
age by the elements. Flashings, cop- 
ings, gutters and skylights are ex- 
amined and pointed up or painted as 
the case may be. The roof is one of 
the most important parts of a build- 
ing, and its proper maintenance is of 
vital importance to other parts of the 
structure. 

While we pride ourselves on the 
durability of our masonry structures, 
the fact is that they are quite perish- 
able if not properly maintained. Fire 
walls, parapets and all projecting 
masonry features suffer greatly from 
the effects of the elements. Small leaks 
in joints admit water, and, especially 
under frost action, considerable dam- 
age is done. Expansion and contrac- 
tion resulting from temperature 
changes cause damage, especially to 
large structures. Cracks from any of 
these causes must be kept thoroughly 
pointed to prevent the entrance of 
moisture into the body of the wall, 
and basic corrections should be made 
if possible. Unusual irregular cracks 
should be thoroughly investigated. 
Their causes must be determined to 
ascertain whether they are due to 
foundation weaknesses or to other 
structural deficiencies. 

In the mechanical trades, such as 
heating, plumbing and electrical wir- 
ing, frequent inspections are necessary. 
Because of this it often becomes diffi- 
cult to separate maintenance charges 
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from operating charges, but in either 
case the service must be maintained. 
It remains for the accountants to de- 
termine where the charge is to be put. 
Especially in the case of mechanical 
equipment, good operation cuts main- 
tenance costs, and good maintenance 
cuts Operating costs. 

In checking maintenance records in 
the foregoing trades, it is important 
to check the load on the systems. 
Academic departments will buy addi- 
tional equipment of all types, paying 
no attention to such factors. as size 
of pipe and wiring. Sooner or later 
service lines become overloaded and 
trouble begins. It is good practice 
to make service lines somewhat larg- 
er than may appear necessary in order 
to provide for the additional load that 
is sure to come. 


In modern structures the necessity 
for carpenter repairs is usually not 
of major importance. Their need be- 
comes evident in the course of the 
year’s work, and repairs are ordinarily 
made at comparatively small expense. 
Where old wood structural members 
are still in use, however, checks must 
be made because of the tendency for 
wood to decay or otherwise deteriorate 
with age. This is especially true where 
leaks have occurred or structural mem- 
bers are poorly ventilated. 


CHEAP PAINTS POOR ECONOMY 


The Associated Paint Manufacturers 
have a slogan, “Save the Surface and 
You Save All.” Never has a more 
truthful slogan been used. The paint 
coating on woods and ferrous metals 
is their very life. Properly painted, 
these materials will give almost un- 
limited service. Two or three years 
of neglect, however, will cause dam- 
age that is often beyond repair. It 
is the poorest kind of economy to use 
cheap paints as the best are none too 
good. There are paints of many dif- 
ferent types, and they should be pur- 
chased for the particular use to which 
they are to be put, and on the basis 
of formulas rather than trade names 
or catch phrases. 

During periods of high costs there 
is a tendency to make marked reduc- 
tions in maintenance appropriations in 
an effort to make so-called “savings.” 
Such savings, made by neglecting 
maintenance, are sure to prove ex- 
pensive at some future time. If a 
plant is to be maintained at a proper 
level, there can be no actual savings 
except those due to reductions in costs 
of materials and labor. Interior paint- 


ing may be done less frequently, or 
stippling may give way to straight 
painting, but “delayed maintenance” 
of any type is dangerous, as are low- 
ered standards of maintenance. 

Any physical plant is constantly 
faced with the problem of obsoles- 
cence. Ideal maintenance would keep 
structures in such condition that they 
would not become obsolete. Obviously, 
this is impossible. New methods and 
developments are always in progress, 
and as soon as their worth becomes 
apparent they are demanded. Some 
years ago acoustical treatment, humid- 
ity control, and air conditioning were 
unheard of; today they are taken al- 
most as a matter of course. 


BUILDINGS BECOME OBSOLETE 


In addition to these developments, 
there are frequent revisions in the laws 
and ordinances regarding safety and 
sanitation, and most institutions are 
required to observe these laws. As a 
result, buildings become obsolete in 
spite of a good maintenance program, 
and at intervals of 25 years or so it 
becomes necessary to perform more or 
less of a major operation to bring ex- 
isting structures up to new standards. 

Such extensive alterations should not 
be charged to maintenance; the finan- 
cial structure of the institution should 
be such that reserves are built up 
against the day when they are needed. 
As a rule this is not done, especially 
in state institutions. 

A discussion such as this must in- 
evitably lead to the question: “What 
should maintenance costs be?” There 
is much difference of opinion on this 
subject. Some years ago, after consid- 
erable study on the part of a commit- 
tee appointed to review this subject, 
the Association of Physical Plant Ad- 
ministrators of Universities and Col- 
leges adopted the committee report 
recommending that appropriations for 
maintenance should be approximately 
2 per cent of the replacement value of 
the buildings maintained. The replace- 
ment value rather than original cost 
was recommended as a base because 
the resultant figure would more nearly 
represent the market costs at the time 
repairs were made. 

This 2 per cent figure may seem 
high for the first few years of the life 
of a new building, but in general for 
structures of varying ages the higher 
percentages sometimes necessary for 
the older structures will be balanced 
by the lesser amounts required for the 
newer ones. 
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Questions and Answers 


Travel Budgets 

Question: To what extent should a uni- 
versity subsidize the attendance of its staff 
at professional meetings? How can abuses 
of the travel budget be corrected?7—J.S., 
Calif. 

ANSWER: The total appropriation 
should be suffi@ient to encourage at- 
tendance at professional meetings. 
Strict internal audit should eliminate 
any misuse of travel budgets. It is 
difficult to justify more liberal travel 
allowances to administrative officers 
than to faculty members for attendance 
at professional meetings. 


Where money is available, each 
travel request should be considered on 
its merits. One plan is to invite each 
instructional department and adminis- 
trative office to include in its annual 
budget proposal provision for travel of 
its staff to professional meetings. This 
plan, however, involves a relatively 
large appropriation. Another plan is 
to set up two committees, one for 
faculty and the other for administra- 
tive offices, to consider requests. Each 
committee is provided with an annual 
appropriation to be distributed to the 
best advantage. A third plan includes 
separate appropriations for adminis- 
trative offices and a single appropria- 
tion administered by a faculty com- 
mittee for all faculty members. Each 
person attending a meeting submits a 
travel expense account. At the close 
of the fiscal year, the committee con- 
siders all requests and makes alloca- 
tions—F. MORRIS COCHRAN, business 
manager, Brown University. 


Refunding Tuition 


Question: What per cent of tuition should 
be returned to students who withdraw short- 
ly after registration and after room reserva- 
tions have been made for them?—C.D., Ind. 


ANSWER: If it could be well estab- 
lished that everyone at the institution 
had met his full responsibility in deal- 
ing with the withdrawing student and 
if the inexperienced and possibly im- 
mature student had not been misled 
or allowed to misinterpret the involve- 
ments of modern campus life, there 
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would be good reasons for making the 
student pay rather dearly for the part 
of the term for which he was enrolled. 
It could be argued that one who 
matriculates under the crowded con- 
ditions now existing keeps some other 
person out who probably would have 
remained for the full term, but edu- 
cational institutions do not operate 
on a unit cost basis. 

The fact that an institution is deal- 
ing with the problem from year to 
year and the student is facing it for 
the first time and is inexperienced in 
business of any kind leads me to be- 
lieve that the institution should deal 
liberally and sympathetically in mak- 
ing refunds. 

Colleges and universities spend large 
sums of money, both directly and in- 
directly, in developing good will. To 
allow a student to withdraw under 
conditions which to him, his parents, 
and their friends seem unfair is, in 
my Opinion, penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. It has long been the policy 
of the institution I serve to be liberal 
in refunds. We think it pays in good 
will. 

If a student has been in college 
for only a week or so, we refund every- 
thing except a small registration fee. 
After a stay of a month or more the 
refund is approximately on a prorata 
basis——F. L. JACKSON, 
Davidson College. 


treasurer, 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 


—— 














Food Cost Percentages 


Question: We should like to procure data 
regarding food cost percentages of raw 
food, labor, supplies and so forth. What 
are average percentages by commodities in 
amount spent for food itself?—G.H., Mo. 


ANSWER: I suggest that you refer 
to the April 1948 issue of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, which 
summarizes and reports on its survey 
on food service operations. 

In regard to what percentages should 
be allocated for specific items of food, 
I think you can arrive at the following 
as a typical average: meat, 24 per cent; 
fresh fruit and vegetables, 18 per cent; 
poultry, 11 per cent; bread and pastry, 
9 per cent; miscellaneous groceries, 7.5 
per cent; seafood, 7 per cent; milk and 
cream, 7 per cent; butter, 5 per cent; 
ice cream, 3 per cent; coffee, 2.5 per 
cent; eggs, 2 per cent; cooking oil, 2 
per cent; sirup, 1.1 per cent; tea, 0.5 
per cent; cereals, 0.3 per cent; choco- 
late, 0.1 per cent. 

These percentage figures represent 
our experience at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. We feel that they are aver- 
ages that might be expected in Middle 
Western institutions. They also are 
close to figures recently arrived at by 
General Motors in a study of its in- 
dustrial feeding operations —WILLARD 
J. BUNTAIN, director of dormitories, 
Northwestern University. 


Controlling Keys 


Question: We have trouble in controlling 
the issuance of keys for students’ rooms. 
The local locksmith makes keys for unauth- 
orized persons. What can be done?—T.R., 
Tex. 


ANSWER: If the local locksmith will 
not cooperate with you in refraining 
from making keys for unauthorized 
persons, I suggest that you give con- 
sideration to changing your locks to 
the type manufactured by a company 
that does not furnish key blanks for 
your locks to anyone in your territory 
unless you authorize them to do so. 
In case a blank should be misused, 
the core of any lock may be easily 
changed.—H. W. LOMAN, purchasing 
agent, Pennsylvania State College. 
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Enrollments Continue to Rise... Ils V.A. Using Scare Figures? ... Quota System 


Is Target . . . Truman’s 1950 Drive for Scholarships . . . Zook’s Successor Is 


Sought . . . Congressional Committee Calls Education. America’s First Hope 





Enrollments Higher 
Despite Drop in 
Number of Vets 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Enrollment 
figures for the nation’s universities and 
colleges are continuing to climb, de- 
spite a drop in the number of veterans, 
the U.S. Office of Education reported 
in November. 

Fall 1949 enrollment totaled 2,456,- 
000 students—48,000 above 1948 fig- 
ures. Data are based on information 
furnished by registrars of 1809 insti- 
tutions of higher learning, plus esti- 
mates for 40 institutions that did not 
reply. 

Despite lowered numbers of both 
entering freshmen and veterans at- 
tending under the G.I. bill, total en- 
rollment is higher, primarily because 
of a slowdown in the rate of student 
drop-out. Fewer students are being 
left by the wayside because of greater 
holding power of higher educational 
institutions. 

Veterans make up only 35 per cent 
of the total enrollment, in contrast to 
1947 when this group comprised near- 
ly half the nation’s college student 
body. This year only one state, Con- 
necticut, reports increased veteran 
registration. About 55 per cent of the 
veterans are concentrated in 131 of 
the country’s large universities, the 
survey showed. 

On the college campuses this fall 
the men outnumber the women 2 to 
|. Percentagewise, the gain in the 
number of men students in 1949 over 
1948 was less than 1 per cent, while 
the number of women students in- 
creased almost 5 per cent. This fall 
there were 1,728,000 men and 728,- 
000 women enrolled. 

The 10 universities having the larg- 
est enrollments were reported as fol- 
lows: New York University, 47,936; 
University of California, 43,426 (all 
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campuses ) ; City College of New York, 
30,192; Columbia University, 29,153; 
University of Minnesota, 25,084; 
Northwestern University, 22,822; Ohio 
State University, 22,416; Indiana Uni- 
versity, 21,826, and the University of 
Wisconsin, 20,796. 


Educators Say V.A. 


Uses Scare Figures 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Educators in 
Washington disagree sharply with the 
V.A. announcement that the G.I. edu- 
cational and training program will cost 
the nation $60,000,000,000 before it 
is over. 

They say it is a scare figure issued 
by the Veterans Administration to 
prevent Congress from enacting the 
G.I. Education and Training Amend- 
ments, popularly known as the Taft 
Amendments. These would liberalize 
the formula for payments to educa- 
tional institutions and prevent the V.A. 
from restricting election of courses and 
institutions. The amendments have 
already passed the Senate and may be 
considered by the House early in Jan- 
uary. 

Educators insist that even with a 
liberalized policy, permitting each vet- 
eran to exhaust his maximum entitle- 
ment, the total outlay would be around 
$30,000,000,000. On the other hand, 
if the Veterans Administration is per- 
mitted to pursue its tight policy, at- 
tempted through Instruction 1-A, now 
cancelled, the total cost would. be 
around $12,000,000,000. 

What Congress does about the Taft 
Amendments, therefore, is important 
to the entire future of veterans’ edu- 
cation. The American Council on 
Education, the N.E.A., and the Asso- 
ciation for Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities are studying the amend- 
ments and will have a number of 
changes to suggest to Congress. 


Challenge Colleges on 


Discrimination Practices 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The “quota 
system” and other arbitrary restrictions 
on college admissions will be, for the 
next three years, the special targets 
of the newly strengthened Committee 
on Discriminations in College Admis- 
sions, with headquarters at the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


Under the leadership of Floyd W. 
Reeves of the University of Chicago, 
and A. C. Ivy, University of Illinois, 
the committee will challenge college 
administrators and faculties to ex- 
amine their admissions practices with 
respect to: 


1. Avoiding use of discriminatory 
admissions factors based on race, re- 
ligion, nationality group, wealth, sex 
or “social position.” 

2. Publication of open, clear state- 
ments of admissions procedures. 

3. Abolition of quota systems in 
professional and technical institutions. 

4. Lowering of economic barriers to 
higher education by reversing trend 
toward increased tuition. 

The committee expects to carry on 
research concerning admissions prac- 
tices and to encourage regional asso- 
ciations to conduct their own investi- 
gations. In addition, the group will 
urge states to pass fair educational 
practices acts and ask the federal gov- 
ernment to enact aid to remove obsita- 
cles confronting needy students. 


Industry Building at Park 

PARKVILLE, Mo.—President J. L. 
Zingle of Park College announced re- 
cently that construction has started on 
a print shop, the first unit of its pro- 
posed new plant for campus industries. 
At Park every student, regardless of 
financial circumstances, works 12 hours 
a week. The second unit will provide 
space for the college laundry. 
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Gives Tips on Accident 
Prevention at School 


Food Service Conference 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Accident 
prevention in college and other insti- 
tutional kitchens was the featured 
topic at one of the sessions of the third 
annual conference of the School Food 
Service Association, held November 
16 to 18 in Washington, D.C. William 
J. Hyland, safety engineer of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, gave 
these tips on preventing kitchen acci- 
dents: 

1. Don’t use salt on the floor of a 
busy kitchen. It melts, making the 
floor slicker than ever. Instead, mop 
up spilled food at once with hot water, 
then scatter a powdered granite prod- 
uct on floors of wood, tile or slate. 

2. Don't wax floors of linoleum or 
asphalt tile. The granite product can- 
not be used on these floorings and 
waxing increases the danger of slip- 
ping 

3. Dull knives are more dangerous 
than sharp ones. Cuts often result 
when kitchen personnel struggles with 
dull tools. 

4. Tell your dishwashers that when 
a glass breaks in the dishpan, they 
should not immediately scoop their 
hands into the water in search of the 
broken pieces. Better to pour off the 
water so that the glass can be seen 
well and approached more cautiously. 

At other sessions procedures dis- 
cussed included employe training, 


University presidents at the conference of the Association of 
American Universities and the Association of Graduate Schools: 
Seen in front row, from left to right, are Dean W. Malott, 
Kansas; E. B. Fred, Wisconsin; Robert M. Hutchins, Chicago; 
Henry M. Wriston, Brown; Harold E. Stassen, Pennsylvania; 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Columbia. Center: 
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James B. Conant, 


supervision technics, nutrition educa- 
tion in college dining halls, and equip- 
ment selection and layout. Delegates 
witnessed demonstrations on grades of 
meat, poultry and eggs, and on the 
use of fish in institutional service. 
Among the 50 exhibits of food service 
products were dining hall furnishings, 
kitchen and storage equipment, and 
numerous food products suitable for 
meals served in college dining halls, 
cafeterias and commons. 

The association's membership com- 
prises mainly college residence hall 
directors, school lunch managers and 
supervisors, and heads of industrial 
feeding establishments. Mary De- 
Garmo Bryan, supervisor of food serv- 
ice and professor of home economics, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is association president. 


Urges Industry 
to Aid Colleges 

New YorK.—Dr. James R. Killian 
Jr., president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in a recent address 
warned that government subsidies to 
the nation’s technological schools will 
menace their independence. He urged 
that industry aid such institutions if 
they are to maintain themselves as 
independent units. 

Dr. Killian’s remarks were made at 
the opening of M.LT.’s nationwide 
campaign for a $20,000,000 develop- 
ment fund to aid the largest building 
program in the institute's history. 


Rochester; James 





Says Religion Not 
Emphasized Enough 
DURHAM, N.C.—Dr. Ernest C 


Colwell, president of the University of 
Chicago, criticized universities of this 
country in disclaiming involvement in 
religious matters. 

“The devotion of the contemporary 
American university to truth in any 
religious sense is as vestigial as the 
buttons on a man’s coat sleeve,” Dr. 
Colwell declared in a speech made in 
connection with the three-day inaug- 
ural ceremony for Dr. Arthur Hollis 
Edens, newly installed president of 
Duke University. 

“The urgent problem for American 
universities is how they can serve God 
more than they serve the devil,” said 
Dr. Colwell. He stated that the domi- 
nant attitude of the university faculty 
toward religion is “one of indifference 
or carefully controlled neutrality.” 


Evansville Builds Union 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—Evansville Col- 
lege trustees recently authorized the 
signing of contracts for the new col- 
lege union building amounting to 
$571,519, exclusive of furniture, fix- 
tures and landscaping. The college has 
a total of $576,279 in cash and 
pledges for the building as the result 
of a campaign started two years ago. 
The additional $50,000 needed to fur- 
nish the building will be raised while 
construction is under way. 





Harvard; T. S. Painter, Texas; Arthur Compton, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis); Herman B. Wells, Indiana; J. L. Morrill, Min- 
nesota; Alexander G. Ruthven, Michigan. Back: Alan Valentine 
R. Miller, Northwestern; R. G. Gustavson, 
Nebraska; A. H. Edens, Duke; Virgil Hancher, lowa; Howard 
B. Jefferson, Clark; Frederick A. Middlebush, Missouri. 
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America’s First Hope 
Is Education, Says 
Congressional Committee 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — First hope 
for America’s 10,000,000 families 
earning less than $2000 a year is more 
education and training, says a Con- 
gressional committee. 

If the standard of living of these 
low-income families were raised 
through education, the nation’s entire 
economy would benefit, the commit- 
tee said. The findings were issued in 
a report entitled “Low-Income Families 
and Economic Stability,” prepared un- 
der the direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. The 
committee's aim is to prepare legisla- 
tion seeking full employment and a 
balanced national economy. 

Low-income families — one fourth 
of all families in the United States— 
have been left behind in the economic 
progress of America, the report says. 
It continues: 

“Low-income families are headed by 
persons with little education. Sixty- 
four per cent of nonfarm families 
headed by persons between the ages 
of 25 and 64, with incomes below 
$2000 in 1946, had not gone beyond 
the eighth grade. Only 6 per cent 
had gone beyond high school. Lack 
of education for a better paying occu- 
pation thus appears an important 
cause for low income. 

“More important, however, educa- 
tional opportunity in the United 
States, at least beyond grade-school 
level, still greatly depends upon the 
income of the child’s family. Low 
incomes result from lack of educa- 
tion, and lack of education for the next 
generation results from low incomes 
of the present, a process that tends 
to stratify the population. Broadening 
educational opportunities, both aca- 
demic and vocational, for all qualified 
students, regardless of present income 
Status, is a Most promising long-range 
attack on the low-income problem.” 


Proposes Tax Exemption 
for College Students 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Parents 
should be granted an income tax ex- 
emption of $1000 for each child en- 
rolled in college, even though the 
student has ceased to be a minor. This 
is the suggestion of Sen. Harley M. 
Kilgore (D.-W.Va.). He made his 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—July 25, 
1951, is that crucial date after which 
no veteran can begin a course of 
training or education under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. Educators in Wash- 
ington ate studying all the possible 
effects which that requirement may 
have on veterans. The N.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs has this 
to say: “Since it is the wish of this 
committee to support the Veterans 
Administration in its obligation un- 
der law to restrict the entrance of vet- 
erans into training after July 25, 
1951, [we] recommend that a vet- 
eran, who is or has been enrolled in 
an approved institution of higher 
learning for a course commencing on 
or before July 25, 1951, shall be 
deemed to have initiated his educa- 
tion prior to that date.” . . . The price 
of coffee is likely to remain high 
for the next several years, says the 
U.S. Department of Commerce in a 
study of world coffee markets. Coffee 


supplies are expected to remain sta- 
ble, however. 

The American Council on Learned 
Societies will soon begin an inven- 
tory of professors, researchers, and 
other experts in the humanities, and 
the Defense Department is compil- 
ing a “baby roster” of highly trained 
technical personnel in all fields. . . . 
The US. Surgeon General is accept- 
ing applications from physicians and 
chemists for appointment in the reg- 
ular corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Write to the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Washington 25, D.C. 

The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union set aside $100,000 
for an institution (the first of its 
kind) to train union business agents, 
union organizers, and administrators. 
... The US. Supreme Court prom- 
ised to review two cases involving 
discrimination against Negroes at the 
University of Oklahoma and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 





proposal to the joint committee on 
internal revenue and the ways and 
means committee of the House, which 
are studying tax revision. 

“American boys and girls begin 
their college careers just at the time 
that they cease to be minors in the 
eyes of the law. At that crucial time 
the parent loses the exemption for his 
child, yet the drain on the family in- 
come is larger than ever. This calls 
for income tax relief,’ Mr. Kilgore 


said. 


New Facts on 
Social Security 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Social secur- 
ity taxes will go up from 1 per cent 
to 14% per cent on January 1. Em- 
ployers and employes in industries 
covered by the law will pay the new 
rate on salaries and wages not exceed- 
ing $3000. 

The schedule of employe benefits 
remains unchanged. However, pending 
legislation may raise both the pre- 
mium and the benefits to employes 
and include several million educational 
workers not now covered. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has combined into one the two forms 
previously used by employers to re- 
port withholding income taxes and 
social security taxes. 


C.A.A. Offers Help on 
Aviation Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration announces 
that its aviation training staff is pre- 
pared to meet requests from schools 
and colleges for any service bearing 
on aviation education. 

The C.A.A. offers the following 
services: 

1. Consultation on air-age educa- 
tion instructional offerings, establish- 
ment of flight and aviation mechanic 
training programs, aviation aspects of 
teacher training programs, and prep- 
aration of audio-visual aids, both gen- 
eral and vocational. 


2. Assistance to teachers, colleges 
and universities in planning and con- 
ducting workshops and seminars in 
air-age education. 

3. Assistance to schools desiring to 
set up demonstration classes in air- 
age education. 

4. A visual aid service in which a 
large library of aviation motion pic- 
tures, strip films, and recordings are 
available on a loan and cost-of-trans- 
portation basis. 

Inquiries regarding these services 
should be sent to H. B. Pickering, 
Aviation Education Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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Zook Will Retire; 


Search for Successor _ 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — George F. 
Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education since 1934, will 
resign June 30, upon reaching the re- 
tirement age of 65. 

A committee of educators, headed 
by President Edmund E. Day of Cor- 
nell, has been appointed to search 
- for and suggest a successor for the 
$18,000 a year job. 

Dr. Zook became president of the 
A.CE. after resigning as U.S. com- 
missioner of education. At that time 
the council's membership totaled 269. 
During Dr. Zook’s presidency, mem- 
bership has risen to 1072. 

The increased scope of the council’s 
work under Dr. Zook’s guidance is 
indicated by the commissions and 
committees at work today. These in- 
clude: committees on motion pictures, 
aviation education, discriminations and 
college admissions, social security, edu- 
cational building and equipment, stu- 
dent personnel, study of tax exemp- 
tion, and teacher examinations. 

The council also carries on surveys 
and studies including those of veter- 
ans’ guidance centers, disabled veter- 
ans in colleges and universities, and 
intergroup relations. 


Lutheran Educators 
Ask for $6,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA.—At a recent con- 
ference of 550 pastors and laymen of 
the Lutheran Church, presidents of 
eight Lutheran seminaries and colleges 
outlined the financial needs of their 
institutions which call for the raising 
of $6,000,000. 

The drive will be concentrated in 
the week of April 23 to 28, and the 
churches of the denomination are ex- 
pected to bear the major portion of the 
responsibility for the raising of funds. 

The following college presidents 
presented their needs to the confer- 
ence and indicated the sums required 
by their institutions: 

Dr. Levering Tyson, Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., $880,000; Dr. 
Henry W. A. Hanson, Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, Pa., $621,750; Dr. 
W. F. Zimmerman, Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa, $375,000; Dr. G. 
Morris Smith, Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., $300,000; Dr. W. C. 
Langsam, Wagner College, Staten Is- 
land, N.Y., $350,000; Dr. Henry J. 
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Arnold, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N.Y., $285,000; Dr. Paul J. Hoh, Phil- 
adelphia Seminary, Mount Airy, Pa., 
$200,000, and Dr. A. Ross Wentz, 
Gettysburg Seminary, $150,000. 


Omaha Changes Its 


Retirement Provisions 
OMAHA, NEB. — By recent action 
of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, a substantial change 
was made in provisions of the univer- 
Sity’s retirement system for staff per- 
sonnel. The board recommended that 
the ceiling of annual salary which can 
be matched by the retirement plan 
will be increased from $3000 to $4000 
and that the matching percentage will 
move from 5 to 7 per cent. Changes 
were also made in the T.LA.A. life in- 
surance plan from a one-unit basis 
for all to a 4-3-2-1 unit basis (for 
professors, associate professors, assist- 
ant professors, instructors and all other 
employes who qualify, respectively ). 
These changes are to be made avail- 
able to present participants on a vol- 
untary basis, except if they elect to 
accept the increased program they 
shall take all three changes and not 
select only part of the adjustment. 
Changes are to be compulsory for all 
faculty and employes who enter the 
retirement system after Nov. 1, 1949. 


Health Service Extended 


to Families on Campus 

MARIETTA, OHIO. — Married stu- 
dents and their families residing on 
the Marietta College campus have 
available to them the campus health 
and infirmary services under a new 
arrangement made possible by Dr. Ed- 
ward Tullidge, new resident physician. 

Formerly open only to students 
themselves, the new service includes 
the wives and children of students 
who live in college apartments on or 
surrounding the campus. 


Women Trustees Elected 
DANVILLE, Ky.—The Misses Julia 
Poynter of Shelbyville and Amelia 
Yerkes of Danville have been elected 
to Centre College's board of trustees, 
according to a recent announcement by 
President Walter A. Groves. Their ap- 
pointment marks the first time in the 
institution’s 130 year history that 
women have been admitted to mem- 


bership on the board. 





Predicts Financial 
Crisis for Colleges 


and Universities 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. — Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown Univer- 
sity, recently said that American col- 
leges and universities face the great- 
est financial crisis that they have ex- 
perienced in the last 50 years. 

Dr. Wriston made his observations 
on the basis of a report submitted by 
Dr. Paul H. Buck, provost of Harvard 
University, which is a preliminary 
study of college financing for which 
the Rockefeller Foundation gave a 
grant of $400,000 and the Carnegie 
Corporation gave $50,000. 

The study by Dr. Buck, which cov- 
ered 50 representative colleges and 
universities, revealed that the financial 
crisis was most acute among the less 
well supported public institutions, 
small private liberal arts colleges, and 
certain church related institutions. It 
was felt that the crisis would continue 
to become more severe rather than 
easing off. The report stated that the 
effects of price inflation, which have 
increased the cost of operating a col- 
lege from 50 to 100 per cent, have 
not yet been fully reflected in the 
higher education budget. The Rocke- 
feller study also revealed that the rate 
of return received on investments by 
American colleges and universities fell 
from 5.27 per cent in 1930-31 to 3.74 
per cent in 1945-46. 


24 Hour Radio Patrol 


in Service at Cornell 

ITHACA, N.Y. — A 24 hour radio 
patrol is now in operation on the Cor- 
nell University campus. 

Raymond W. Seidel, supervisor of 
the safety division, announced that a 
two-way radio system has been placed 
in service to provide continuous com- 
munication between the division's 
headquarters and the campus patrol 
car. The new equipment enables the 
patrol to be at the scene of a fire, 
accident or other emergency within 
seconds after it is reported. 

The patrol car is linked to two sta- 
tions—the main transmitter in the 
safety division office in the adminis- 
tration building and a remote control 
outfit, for off-hours use, in the univer- 
sity’s telephone switchboard office. The 
patrol signal can be heard over a 20 
mile area. 
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Truman’s Plans for 
Scholarships in 1950 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Legislation 
for federal scholarships will be a 
definite part of President Truman's 
program for 1950, observers believe. 

Their conclusion is based on the 
widespread interest aroused in Com- 
missioner of Education McGrath's pro- 
posal for a $300,000,000 scholarship 
plan. 

In substance, Dr. McGrath pro- 
posed that the federal government 
allocate $300,000,000 among the states 
to be awarded to high school graduates 
competing through a series of exam- 
inations. Each scholarship winner 
would be free to attend any college 
of his choice and to study any subject 
matter he wishes. For undergraduate 
students, the stipend would be $600; 
for graduate students, $1000. About 
400,000 undergraduates and 37,500 
graduate students would be aided each 
year. 

In addition, Dr. McGrath proposed 
loans to students to be made by local 
banks and lending institutions but 
guaranteed by the federal government. 

While approving these suggestions, 
some educators would amend them by 
specifying that only students in low- 
income families compete in the schol- 
arship examinations. 


Plan Now for Labor 
Unions on Campus 

ATLANTA, GA. — Suggestions for 
meeting the growing trend toward 
labor unionization on the campus 
came out of a recent institute for 
business managers sponsored by the 
Southern Association of College and 
University Business Officers, Novem- 
ber 16 to 19. 

Campus labor organization is de- 
veloping so rapidly that within a few 
years it is likely to reach every col- 
lege and university in the United 
States. With so many college non- 
academic employes being organized, 
particularly in large urban centers, 
institutions must prepare for adequate 
labor relations, the institute was told. 

For those colleges lacking them, it 
is important to set up a personnel 
office or at least install a personnel 
management officer. Provisions can 
vary from a simple plan for the small 
liberal arts college to a more complex 
arrangement for the large university. 
Plans adaptable to specific needs can 
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be suggested by George W. Arm- 
strong, president, College and Uni- 
versity Personnel Association, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The business manager or his repre- 
sentative, the personnel director, 
should anticipate visitation by union 
representatives. He should prepare 
to give the negotiators a full picture 
of the university's finances. Where 
does the money come from? How must 
it be used? How do the college's 
wage and salary scales compare with 
those prevailing in the area? These 
are some of the queries to which an- 
swers should be ready in advance, the 
institute recommended. 


Seek Revision 
of Tax Laws 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Revenue 
experts are working on a new tax 
bill for 1950 which may affect non- 
profit educational foundations. Colin 
F. Stam, chief of staff of the joint 
House-Senate tax committee, said 
that the specialists have been working 
on the bill during the Congressional 
recess. 

New tax legislation is expected to 
take into consideration revenue lost 
from the tax exempt educational foun- 
dations which have mushroomed dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Revision of existing tax laws is 
being sought at the request of Rep- 
resentative Doughton (D.-N.C.), head 
of the joint committee. 

When Congress reconvenes January 
3, President Truman will probably re- 
quest a tax boost to help cope with 
the anticipated $5,500,000,000 deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950. 

Mr. Stam declined to commit him- 
self as to possible measures to meet 
the rising deficit. However, in com- 
menting on the probable changes in 
the tax law, the American Council on 
Education says: “A definite effort will 
be made during the 2nd Session to 
make rather substantial changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code and thereby 
increase income from taxes. Although 
such changes will not jeopardize the 
present tax exempt status of bonafide 
nonprofit religious, educational and 
charitable institutions, it will bring 
under question the so-called nonprofit 
institutions that are set up primarily 
to evade taxes or to provide income 
to nonprofit institutions.” 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
e University of Michigan’s board of 


regents recently arinounced accept- 
ance of gifts amounting to $99,438. 
The largest gift in the group was $27,- 
564 from the estate of the late Sophia 
Gomberg of Ann Arbor. This gift was 
to be assigned to the Moses and Sophia 
Gomberg Fellowship Fund. 

e Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, is 
launching a $1,250,000 building and 
development fund campaign, to be 
completed by June. 


e Harvard University recently an- 
nounced the receipt of a gift of $8,- 
626,506 from the trustees of the Gor- 
don McKay Endowment. This brihgs 
to $15,766,755 the amount received by 
Harvard since the endowment was 
established in 1909 “to promote ap- 
plied science” at the university. 


e Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, has received a grant of $87,500 
from the National Association of Food 
Chains to set up a new curriculum 
designed to train students for execu- 
tive and managerial posts in the na- 
tion’s chain stores. 


e Albion College, Albion, Mich., has 
had five recent bequests totaling $42,- 
000; all except one were designated 
for either general endowment or 
scholarship funds. 


e Duke University, Durham, N.C., 
has begun a campaign for $12,000,000 
to finance a major program of de- 
velopment: new buildings, more schol- 
arships and fellowships, more research 
facilities, and increased faculty com- 
pensation. 


e University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
announced the receipt of a $3,000,000 
grant from the Kresge Foundation in 
Detroit for the purpose of construct- 
ing a new medical research institute 
building on the Ann Arbor campus. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
John D. Millett, professor of public 


administration at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been named executive direc- 
tor of the newly formed Commission 
on Financing Higher Education, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 


Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, chairman. 


Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, Providence, R.L, 
was reelected president of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities at its 
annual meeting recently. 
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James Creese, 
president of the 
Drexel _ Institute 
of Technology at 
Philadelphia, was 
recently elected 
president of the 
Association of 
Urban Univer- 
sities at its 35th annual meeting in 
Chicago. David A. Lockmiller, presi- 
dent of the University of Chattanooga, 
was elected vice president, and David 
D. Henry, president of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Jay J. Gerber, director of public re- 


lations at Northwestern 


¥ 
f 


J. Creese 


University, 
Evanston, Ill., has been appointed vice 
president of the university. 

Dr. Alan Valentine, president of 
the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y., since 1935, has resigned effective 
next June 30, according to a recent 
announcement by the university's 
board of trustees. He is 48 years old. 


Glenn H. Pontious has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant busi- 
ness manager of the University of Illi- 
nois’ Chicago colleges and divisions. 
His promotion was announced recent- 
ly by H. A. Hazleton, business man- 
ager. 

Dr. Hans Simons, dean of the school 
of politics of the New School for So- 
cial Research, New York City, has 
been named vice president, according 
to a recent announcement by Dr. Bryn 
J. Hovde, president. 

The reorganization of business func- 
tions at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., has resulted in the following ap- 
pointments: Raymond W., Kettler, for- 
mer assistant comptroller and chief 
accountant, has succeeded Robert B. 
Stewart as comptroller. Dr. Stewart 
assumes the new title of vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. H. J. Boyle has 
been named to succeed Mr. Kettler as 
chief accountant, and B. H. Byers has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of bursar. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 


President: Fred W. Ambrose, State Uni- 
versity of lowa; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 


President: Boardman Bump, Mount Hol- 
yoke College; secretary-treasurer: Irwin K. 
French, Middlebury College. 


Southern Association 


President: C. B. Markham, Duke Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 
derson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 


President: Alf E, Brandin, Stanford Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: James R. Miller, 
University of California. 

Convention: May 7-9, 
Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 


1950, Claremont 


Schools for Negroes 


President: A. |. Terrell, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College; secretary: L. H. Foster 
Jr., Tuskegee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Donovan D. Lancaster, Bowdoin 
College; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, nell University; editor of publica- 
tion: Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 26-29, 1950, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: L. L. Browne, University of 
Arkansas; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 1950, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: E. Ross Bartley, Indiana Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Edward P. Von- 
derHaar, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
Convention: June 27-30, 1950. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: George W. Armstrong, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth Harris, University of Illinois. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Herbert Hays, Berea College: 


executive secretary: Russell Reynolds, Box 
58, 33 West College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Convention: April 20-22, 1950. Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Holger B. Bentsen, George 
Williams College; secretary-treasurer: Bert 
C. Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 
Convention: May 3-6, 1950, Houston, Tex. 





Dr. Alvin W. 
Murray, minister 
of Trinity Church 
at Hutchin 
son, Kan., was 
elected president 
of Southwestern 
College, Winfield, 
Kan. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Mearl P. Culver, who re- 
cently resigned. 


A. W. Murray 


Kurt M. Hertzfeld, formerly assist- 
ant to the controller of Fasco Indus- 
tries, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., has been 
appointed administrative assistant to 
Raymond L. Thompson, treasurer and 
vice president of the University of 
Rochester. 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, noted atomic 
physicist, resigned recently as chair- 
man of the research and development 
board of the Department of Defense. 
In a letter to President Truman, Dr. 
Compton said his decision was dictated 
by reasons of health. 


Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., 
was reelected president of the United 
Negro College Fund by a unanimous 
vote at the sixth annual meeting of its 
board of directors, held at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, October 4. Dr. Patterson, who 
originated the plan of cooperative fund 
raising for private colleges and univer- 
sities which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the United Negro College 
Fund, has been its president since its 
inception in 1944, 


Mrs. Jessica G. Cosgrave, president 
of Finch Junior College, New York 
City, died November | at the age of 
78 years. She had founded the school 
originally as the Finch School for Girls 
in 1900. In 1937 the school was 
granted a charter as a junior college. 


Forrester C. Stanley, president of 
William Penn College at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, since September 1, died suddenly. 

John William Provine, president 
émeritus of Mississippi College at Clin- 
ton, died recently at 83 years of age. 
He had been president of the institu- 
tion in 1897-98 and again from 1911 
to 1931. 

Dr. Murray Bartlett, former presi- 
dent of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Geneva, N.Y., and also at 
one time president of the University 
of the Philippines, died recently after 
an illness of two months. He was 78 
years old. 
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Key 


640 American Seating Co. 
Retractor Auditorium Seating 


641 A. B. Dick Co. 
Stencil Sheets 


642 Leader Electric Co. 
Sunlighter Fluorescent Fixture . 


643. The Maxim Silencer Compeny 


Snow Thrower 


644 Campbell Soup Company 
50 Ounce Soup Service 


645 General Binding Corp. 
Plastic Binding Equipment 


646 Internationa! Business Machines Corp. 
Business Machines 


647 Dictaphone Corporetion 
Dictaphone Time-Master 


648 Yeawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
Conference Top Desk 
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Index to ‘‘What’s 


Pages 68-71 


650 Eichenlaubs 
Combination Furniture Unit 


651 General Slicing Machine Co. 
Electric Meat Chopper 


652 W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
Improved Basketball 


653 Wood Steel Products Co. 
Replaceable Parts Furniture 


654 G. H. Tennant Company 
Power Sweeper for, Gerage 


655 Anemostat Corp. of Americe 
Square Air Diffuser 


656 The Jockson Dishwasher Go. 


Combination Dishwasher-Boiler 


657 American Floor Products Co. 
Neo-Sponge Comfort Mat 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if mailed in the United States | 





2 CENTS POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Index to Products Advertised 


Key Page 
667 American Floor Surfacing Machine eo 


Maintenance .................... 


668 American Seating Company 
Universal Angle Tables ........ 5! 





669 Bausch and Lomb Co 
r) << Optical er 


670 Boy West P 
paper Bath Towels 
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671 Carrom Industries, Inc. 
Institutional Furniture ............... 52 


672 Crane Company 











Plumbing Equipment .—......... 53 
673 Dick Company, A. 8B. 

Duplicator 63 
674 Compony, c. B. 

Coating 62 

675 Don & Company, Edward 

Food Service Equipment —...... 62 
676 Dudley Lock Corporation 

Locks 
677 Eichenloubs 

Institutional Furniture 4 
678 Genera! Fireproofing Company 

Aluminum Chairs - eS Sar 
679 Hauserman Co., E. F. 

Movable Stee! Interiors ......... 4/ 


WHAT'S NEW 
647 654 661 667 
648 655 662 668 
649 656 663 669 
650 657 664 670 
651 658 665 671 
652 659 666 672 
653 660 673 





Key Page 
680 Heinz Co., H. J. 

Institutional Food 0.0000. 54 
681 Hillyard Sales Companies 

Ploor Maintenance .................... 58 


682 Hobsrt Manufacturing Company 
Food Machines 3rd Cover 





683 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance —............... 48 


684 Insurance Company of North 
America panies 
Trust Fund Booklet ............. 58 


685 Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Materials —........ cowee 65 


686 Johnson Service Company 
Tempereture Control ..... 4th Cover 


687 Kimble Gless 

Laboratory Glass ................. 57 
688 Maple City Stamping Co. 

Steel Folding Chair 66 
689 Mexim Silencer Company 

Snow Thrower 60 





690 Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Gymnasium Equipment —......... 49 


691 Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 
Exhibit Cases 48 
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692 Morilla Company, Inc. 


Artists’ Materials . 
693 Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 
Foor Maintenance ........ nviadgaa ae 


694 Neumade Products Corp. 


Motor Driven Rewinds ......... an P : 


695 New Castle Products, Inc. 
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Folding Doors 
696 Powers Regulator Co. 
Temperature Control 4,45 


697 Presto Recording Corp. 
ng Equipment ..._..___. 47 


698 Sanymete! Products Co., Inc. 
Shower & Toilet Compartments 59 


699 Sikes Co., Inc. 
Institutional Furniture .......... . % 


700 Simmons Company 
Dormitory Furniture —......... a 


701 Sloan Valve Company 


Flush Velves ——.-.................... 
702 Southern Equipment Compeny 

Kitchen Equipment ——.............. 50 
703 Stoner Mfg. Corp. 

Candy Vending Machine... 50 
704 Tyler Fixture Separates 

Refrigerators —...... ee 
705 Wakefield Brass Company, F. W. 

School Lighting .—..................... 55 
706 Walrus Manufacturing Co. 

Institutional Furniture .......... 62 
707 Weis Manufacturing Co.., Inc.. ten 

Cabinet Showers —.............._... 4 
706 Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 

High Frequency Analyzer ....... .. 4 
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Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors — 
The Van Buren Township Junior High School, Van Buren, Ohio 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE STEEL INTERIO s Schoo! 


[PEN 


...for Many Years o} 


ES, Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors 
7 last for many years of school days. 
And they'll cost you less to maintain than 
any other type of interior construction. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors have a 
baked-on finish that won't chip, crack, warp 
or scale. This eliminates frequent patching 
and repainting. It means that a janitor can 
easily perform all the normal maintenance 


required, occasional soap-and-water washing. 


There are many reasons why Hauserman 
Movable Steel Interiors are used in schools 
and colleges all over America. Among these 
advantages are: 60 Beautiful Colors and 


Organized for 
Service Nationally 
Since 1913 
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Authentic Wood @ ain Finis! s @ Rigid © 
Construction ¢ Excellent Sound Control — 
e Earlier Occupancy e¢ Incombustible Ma- 
terials e Ease of Servicing Utilities e Ease 
of Adding Wires and Outlets e Rock-bottom 
Maintenance Costs « Easy to Move e Life- 
time Service. 


Why not write for your free copy of 
Hauserman Catalog 49. It’s fully illus- 
trated and describes in detail all the many 
Hauserman advantages. Just write or call 
the Hauserman office or repre- 
sentative nearby or contact The 
E. F. Hauserman Company, 6789 
Grant Ave. @ Cleveland 5, Obio. 











Patented design sea/s off upper surface of 
each prism with Neoprene ring .. . Protects 
precision optics from dust and dirt... 
Assures maximum clarity and accuracy, 


life-long service. 


WIDER FIELDS! 


Critical focus on larger area than ever be- 
fore. . Advanced design optical system in- 
sures true stereopsis . . . Finest optics ever 


produced for wide field work. 


Gli 


Higher eyepoint * Dustproof nosepiece 
Sturdier mechanical construction + and 


many other advantages you'll want. 


Yuite today for complete informa- 


tion and demonstration. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, 767-L St. Paul Street, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb Vie Wide Field Microscopes 
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REDUCES ROOM EQUIPMENT COSTS 


The Vandresk is completely encased—can be 
used in the center of the room as weli as 
against a wall. It serves as dresser, desk, and 
vanity—simplifies furnishing the room—and 
saves \4 the cost! 

It is made of cherry—America’s most beau- 
tiful native hard wood. There are three draw- 
ers in the dresser section; one in the desk 
section: two book shelves; and a vanity com- 
partment with a removable cosmetic tray. 
Tilting section is hinged, and has mirror. 
Dimensions——60"' wide x 20" deep x 30" high. 


USE THESE ATTRACTIVE CHAIRS 
Comfort at Low Cost! 


Here are two attractive, 
sturdy chairs from our 
famous Cheraton Group— 
to match the Vandresk. 
Other chairs are available. 


EASY CHAIR 
NO. 1053 


Easy chair shown above is 
compact and comfortable. Di- 
mensions: width 23"; depth 
27"; height 32". The straight 
chair is 33" high; seat is 16" 
wide x 1514" deep. Both chairs 
have seats and backs uphol- 
stered with durable Duran 
plastic, choice of color. 






STRAIGHT 
CHAIR 
No. 1059U 
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New... Triple-Purpose Vandresk 
Dresser, Desk, and Vanity Combined! 
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HOLLYWOOD BED 


Double Purpose! 
Serves as Couch, too! 





The Hollywood Bed is the lowest 
priced, dual-purpose bed available. 
Head end is beautiful Duran plastic, 
choice of color, and is easily demount- 
able when bed is used as couch. Frame 
is sturdy 2" x 14" metal angle. Mat- 
tresses are available for this bed, with 
10 year guaranteed spring unit. 
The nite table shown at the right is 
from our famous Cheraton line. 


Vandresk ,Chairs, and Nite Table avail - 
able in Maple, Walnut, or Cherry finish, 
Write for further particulars. 


NITE TABLE 
No. X1057 


For Better Furniture 
3501 BUTLER STREET 


aR 


FICHEN LAUBS 


PITTSBURGH 1 
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POWERS Type dD PNEUMATIC 
THERMOSTATS 








Have durable covers with plastic 
insulating bases.Can be furnished 
with removable key, attached 
knob or concealed adjustment. 





%* POWERS THERMOSTATS 
often give 25 to 40 years of dependable service 
%* SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION— Minimum of maintenance 
% FEW MOTION MULTIPLYING PARTS to get out of order 
and require repairs 
% USE LESS COMPRESSED AIR 
% GRADUAL CONTROL — First and original gradual acting 


thermostats were made by POWERS —Insures more 


ACCURATE regulation 








POWERS | 





Powers Standard Radiator Control Valve 


Valve Top Diameter 4-1/4" 


without removing top 


removing valve from service 





* Small size, pleasing appearance 


Available with angle or straightway type valve in 


sizes 1/2” to 1-1/2” inclusive. 


% Packing can be adjusted on the job 
%*% Bellows can be replaced without 


*% Closing point adjustable on the job 





Buildings 


% SMALL SIZE—Fits in small vertical 
spaces. With piping installed in mini- 
mum thickness walls or exposed on wall 
surface, thermostat projects only 2%’, 
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% DIMENSIONS for standard Type D or 
Day and Night or Summer and Winter 
Thermostats: H 5°s” x W 2%" x D 2%", 
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Powers Radiator 
Control Valve 
*% For Small Convectors 
Valve top diameter 234”. 
Available with angle or 
straightway type valve 
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Powers Packless Radiator 
Control Valve 

% Provides Double Safety against 
Water and Vacuum Leakage. Avail- 
able with angle or straightway valve. 
Same size as standard radiator valve. 
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ScoulAwest 
Gar Cond, 
ix 


When You Need Help on your 


problems of temperature and humidity 
control take advantage of our 58 years of 
experience in this field. There’s no obliga- 


tion... Contact our nearest office. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL, 2706 Greenview Ave. « NEW YORK 17, W. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West Eighth Street » TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 


THE 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES—SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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“a are Surprisingly LOW 


The simplicity and ruggedness evolved by Early American furniture build- 
ers admirably meets the demands of present-day institutions for furniture that 
is lasting, distinctive, reasonable in first-cost . . . and inexpensive to maintain. 
In “Colonist Craft” furniture SIKES has retained the refreshing flavor of Early 
Americana and has utilized the strength inherent in Pioneer design,—to create 


mellow charm of lasting value. 


Here is solid hardwood construction in rich, hand-rubbed SIKES “Butter- 
scotch” Maple finish . . . beauty that actually increases with age despite rough 
usage. Rounded corners and edges, hand-pegged joinery and the modern “know- 


how” in furniture building, assure minimum maintenance expense. 


Yes, SIKES “Colonist Craft” furniture is the economical answer to modern 
requirements in school dormitories, reception rooms, rest rooms and dining halls. 


Write today for further particulars, stating uses for which furniture is desired. 








FOR DORMITORIES, DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 
& 4 4 e 4 fornitwre CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, RECEPTION ROOMS, CLUBS 





THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. ° 32 CHURCHILL STREET ° BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 








IN THE TRADITION OF OLDEN DAYS.... 


ues” SIKES Maintenance Costs 
a ee 
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Long famous for quality, Orange Label Discs are today better than ever. For they are 
now made in the same plant, on the same automatic machinery as the Presto Green Label 
professional recording discs used in broadcasting stations. Except for aluminum-base thick- 
ness (for economy to you), Orange Label Discs are identical with Green Label. Minimum 
surface noise, excellent high frequency response and complete freedom from chemical and 


PRESTO Onan Label Disc’ 


mechanical imperfections are characteristics of all Presto Discs. 





PRESTO K-10 for versatility. A portable 


recorder, record player and public address system 
all in one. Handles both microgroove (33% rpm) 
and standard (78 rpm)—also 45 rpm (optional). 


Widely used for voice training, speech correction, 


language instruction. 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS 
SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 
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RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal 


PRESTO Y-3 for professional quality. A portable recorder and play- 
back for both microgroove and standard recordings that measures up to most 
critical professional standards. Handles records up to 17% inches. 


MAIL COUPON ...for more information 


ta ts toa tact he tartare lat asin ites, & 


Presto Recording Corporation, P. O. Box 500 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Please send me further information on items checked. 


oe sa pak a 
Universal Master Record Player 
Presto Orange Label Discs 


Send me a free subscription 
to “The Presto Recorder”, 


oo a es 


PRESTO Uni- 


versal Master 
Record Player. 
Plays all type records 
both microgroove 
(33% rpm and 45 rpm) 
and standard (78rpm). 
A precision machine 
far superior to the or- 
dinary turntable. 





School or College___ 
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722 OW EVERY SURFACE . 






NOW FLOOR-SAN helps | 
you cut your soap inventory in half, | 
Because Floor-San is safe for clean- | 
ing every type of flooring material, 
walls, woodwork and fixtures you 
ean stock one cleanser instead of 
four or five. Floor-San saves labor 
too; there’s no complicated mix- ? 
ing, no supervision necessary ... anyone can 
use it successfully. Try them all and you'll pick 


Floor-San. Write today for sample and details. 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. | 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ° TORONTO | 





Winning Ac 
MICHAELS 
Exhibit Cases 


These exceptionally fine 
exhibit cases are used 
extensively for college and 
university exhibits. They 
offer the utmost in visibility, 
while the exclusive in- 
nerlocking feature keeps 
exhibits free from dust, 
vermin and moisture, and 
affords protection against 
theft. Michaels Cases are 
available in many styles, 

or built to meet special 
requirements. Literature cov- 
ering complete specifications 
will be sent on request. 





tk MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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Get it on paper AIRS ¢ 


Whatever type installation you are considering, consult 
Medart engineers first . . . for honest, unbiased analysis 
of your installation problems. The use of Medart plan- 
ning and engineering facilities entails no cost or obli- 


our part. Yet the savings... in actual instal- 





iming at the proper kind of 
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rely on Medart for complete 
planning service... 


"| A) FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, 


3535 DEKALB STREET * ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 








installation based on your architectural requirements 
.-.are apt to be considerable! Yes... it costs no more 
.-. and results are sure, if you put it on paper, first! And 
remember! Over 75 years of serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of 
locker room, gym and physical educational equipment. 


DERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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MAY is F0a@ 
Additional Revenue for Your 
School Without Investment. 





Univendor 


Candy Vendors 


Candy is a healthful food—and can be conveniently avail- 
able to your students with UNIVENDOR Candy Vendors. 
UNIVENDORS will be installed and stocked with the 
finest brand candies, by a UNIVENDOR operator in your 
area . . . at no cost to your school. There is nothing to 
buy. What’s more . . . the earnings will be shared with 
your school—for use in supporting school activities . . . 
purchasing equipment or as you designate. UNIVEN.- 
DORS are fully automatic—offer a wide selection and 
are available in a variety of models. For complete details 


please mail coupon below. 
328 GALE 


bb Stoner Mfg. Corfe. NuRORA, ILLINOIS 





Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about UNI- 
VENDOR Candy Vendors. Please provide complete details with- 
out obligation. 


YOUR NAME 





TITLE 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 
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of a “Custom-bilt by Southern” 
installation is FREE! 


It’s a canny lad and shrewd operator who 
looks for the “Custom-bilt by Southern” 
NAME PLATE when planning and before 
buying kitchen preparation and food 
serving equipment for his establishment . . . 
and “Custom-bilt by Southern” indicates 
QUALITY! 


For it's the NAME PLATE on the installa- 
tion that costs you nary a cent, and the 
most important part at that! Why? Because 
the name plate reflects the finest in ma- 
terials and workmanship ... and assurance 
that it is the factory product of the 
FINEST IN FOOD SERVING EQUIPMENT. 








OUTHERN LEADS Att 


~ oo 
Custom-bilt by Southern 
and DEALER Installations combine to WIN 
8 FOOD SERVICE CONTEST AWARDS . . . 
with Most GRAND AWARD WINNERS plus 
3 AWARDS of MERIT and 3 HONORABLE 

MENTION AWARDS! 


GRAND AWARD 
HERMANN HOSPITAL, Houston, Texas 
FAMOUS-BARR CO., Clayton, Mo. 
AWARD OF MERIT 
CHARLIE’S CAFE EXCEPTIONALE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOTEL LA SALLE, South Bend, Ind. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
THE NATIONAL TODDLE HOUSE CORP., Memphis, Tenn. 
THE DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB, Detroit, Mich. 
TOLLER REXALL DRUGS, Sioux City, lowa. 























CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN 


YOUR SOUTHERN DEALERS 


PRINCIPAL CITIES—U. 
ST. LOUIS 16, MO 














SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT CO., 5017 SOUTH 38TH ST., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 
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October 19, 1947 


american Seating Company 
2631 Woodward avenue 
bik meKerchey Building 
Detroit, michigan 


B er 
attention: wr. R- . Beck 





Dear Mr. Becker: 












ei for the lecture rooms 
uw have supplied con- 
amps with swivel 
rs has met with universal operons the 
chai - 
nd faculty are very well ple ie os ns 
eae staff also like them because - art 
ni ; Ss s+ +5 ; 
seay one to sweep around the pedestals 
larly y 
the 
nis is an excellent eck tee cient 
eo — em The students have : _— 
] t Ove . Pes ~* 
ante eat books and plenty of space 
room fo 


to write notves- 








yours very truly, 


Lecture rooms in Wayne Univer- 
sity’s State Hall are now equipped 
with the new American Universal 
Angle Tables and Pedestal Chairs, 
which offer these advantages: 


1. All students can see instructor. 

2. Instructor can see all students. 

3. Cleaning is easily, quickly done. 

4. Fixed-to-floor type prevents 
disarrangement of furniture and 
maintains clear passageway be- 
tween chair back and table in 
rear of chair. 

5. Swivel chair seat provides ease 
of ingress and egress. 


American Pedestal Chair No. 406 


Cradleform posture seat has deep-curved 
back with self-adjusting lower rail to fit each 
occupant. Seat swivels 45 


either way 
Height adjustable from 14” to 17”. All metal 


parts finished in baked-on dipped enamel 








Vol. 





New Universal Angle Tables 


win high favor with 


Wayne University faculty, students, janitors 


Adaptable to large or 

small lecture rooms 
This seating plan is practical for 
large or small lecture rooms, with 
or without floor risers. The angles 
of the tables accommodate any 
radius. Offset steel pedestals pro- 
vide ample leg room. Table tops 
are of urea-resin-bonded ply- 
wood, durably lacquered in natu- 
ral finish. Tables 29” high, in 
widths from 16” to 24”, and in 
lengths as desired. Write for com- 
plete information. 


ctmerican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manvfacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 


and Folding Chairs 
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CARRO 
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LONG-LASTING FINISH 


The tough, lustrous finish that is applied to all 
Carrom furniture, literally becomes a part of 
the wood itself. It will not peel or chip off 
regardiess of climate or weather, and resists 
service weor to a high degree. Little scratches 
often disappear merely by waxing ond in any 
case cre easily touched up. Carrom Finishes 
are applied for lasting beauty. 


SS. ee SS 


t CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN 


Nowhere, in all the world, is there 
any living thing more majestic, more 
unchanging in its timeless appeal than 
the giant Sequoia tree that rises to 
heights of 300 feet or more. These 
trees, found only in California’s high 
Sierras, range from 1,000 to 3,000 
years in age, and are the oldest living 
things in all creation. 

Since the very dawn of civilization 
Wood has served as Man’s constant 
ally . . . for shelter and warmth, weap- 
ons of offense aud defense . . . and 
for the expression of Man's instinctive 
artistry. Men have admired the beauty 
of wood for countless ages» Old mon- 
asteries and castles in Europe are filled 
with wood tables, chairs and beds and 


Build FOR THE DECADES 












great, hand-hewn beams that were first 
put into service hundreds of years ago. 
Long before present-day finishes were 
perfected, men spent hours and days 
rubbing and polishing wood, fash- 
ioned and carved into many shapes 
. . . to bring out and ‘fix’ the natural 
beauty . . . the timeless appeal that is 
inherent in wood. 

Today, at Carrom, the cumulative 
knowledge for processing and fabri- 
cating Wood finds fulfillment in fine 
furniture, made to provide lasting serv- 
iceability and economy, combined with 
the grace and charm that only wood 
can impart . . . furniture especially 
and exclusively designed and built for 
institutional use. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 





WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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lutton for punishment! § 


eee THAT’S CRANE 
It bas to be. School plumbing is perhaps the most used 
sc HOOL PLUAAe eG plunibing of all—and the most misused, too. 


But Crane stands up to it! In colleges and universities the 
country over, Crane fixtures have shown they can take a 
beating year after year—with very little maintenance. 

Not only are Crane fixtures tough, but exceptionally easy 
to clean . . . that’s another cost-saver. Replacements? 
Quick and simple! With Crane Dial-ese faucets, for ex- 
ample, all you do is slip out the old cartridge unit, 

slip in the new .. . one unit fits all Crane faucets. 
You'll find advantages like this throughout a 

complete range of types and styles—Crane 
makes everything in school plumbing. For 
further information, see your Crane 
Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or your local 
plumbing contractor. 






















EASY REPLACE- 
MENT... with 
Crane Dial-ese 
faucets, 
Le 
i 


| 

: 

: 
4 : 
at) 


: COMPLETE 

> A SANITATION ... 
with Crane health 

DEPENDABILITY ‘/eswards. 

THROUGHOUT... ae 

Crane sblies not 1% 

only ft. xtures 

themselves, but VICK CLEANING... 

also the piping With Crane wall-\ | 

that makes them  "ounted closets. 

work. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 8. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES eo FITTINGS « PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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THAT SOLVES EVERY SOUP PROBLEM! 





rs 
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1 Heinz Soups are made from the world’s choicest ingredi- 
ents, combined with homelike care and skill to produce the 
delicious flavors your customers go for! 


2 ~ tet one of the 12 kinds of Heinz Soups packed in 51-oz. 
tins has been carefully selected. According to a survey these 
12 Heinz Varieties cover approximately 90% of the demand. 


Heinz Soups in 51-o0z. tins are easy to prepare and are ideal 
for fast, labor-saving service. 


4 Heinz Soups in 51-o0z. tins provide maximum convenience 
and enable you to serve without waste more kinds of soup 
than would otherwise be possible in the same place. 





12 KINDS OF HEINZ SOUPS IN 51- 
OZ. TINS—Cream of Temate © Bean Soup « 
Solit Pea © Genuine Turtle © Cream of Green Pea 


@ Write for FREE recipe book, 
Seup © Vegetable without Meat « Vegetable o Beef 


‘Quality Recipes Using Heinz Con- 

Needle « Beef with Vegetable « Chicken Noodle « “ 
Chicken with Rice e Clam Chowder © Alse Cream of a — ho age Hotel and 
Mushroom Soup in 29-07. tins. estavrant Division, H. J. Heinz 


Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








ASK YOUR HEINZ MAN ABOUT 


HEINZ condensed SOUPS \" 


Alse compere adventages of other quality Heinz products swch as Heinz Tomate Juice, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans and Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 
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ere’s A Soup Service 
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When you buy or specify Wakefield, you pay nothing extra for 
all the extra quality and extra features that are built into 
Wakefield equipment. You pay nothing extra for the fact that 
the Grenadier Il four-foot unit can be washed in 1/3 to 1/2 the 
time required for the average four-foot unit. You pay nothing 
extra for the fact that the Plaskon reflectors on the Star slide in 
and out like drawers. You pay nothing extra for the fact that 
you can relamp through the top, side or bottom of the Grenadier 


ll and IV. And so on—extra by extra. It just naturally pays to — 


buy Wakefield because you don’t have to pay for the extras. 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio 





Clakepécle Over ALL Lighting 
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ANOTHER BUILDING OF PROMINENCE SLOAN EQUIPPED 









HEDRICH-BLESSING PHOTOS 


maintenance crew for plumbing, 


electrical and air_conditioning 


services ... one)\man! 


~ 


“=D 


Beauty, efficiency and maintenance economy have played major roles 
in placing AMERICAN STOVE comPANY’s Magic Chef gas ranges in top sales position; 
As might be expected of a company adhering to these three principles . . . for nearly 
a half century . . . it applied them in the planning, construction 
and equipping of its new headquarters building in St. Louis. 

The building is outstanding in architectural beauty . . . in functional 
efficiency . . . in operating and upkeep savings. So thorough were the guiding minds 

that a one-man maintenance crew is adequate for the three principal building services. 


HARRIS ARMSTRONG, Kirkwood, Mo. SLOAN, likewise holder of first place distinction, is proud 
Architect 

FERRIS & HAMIG, St. Louis 
Mechanical Engineers qy 
GAMBLE CONSTRUCTION CO., St. Louis faultless efficiency and exceedingly 


that its Flush Valves were selected for the Magic Chef 


business home. This choice again verifies 


General Contractors low maintenance costs. 

T. J. SHEEHAN CO., St. Louis 

Plumbing Contractors 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORP., St. Louis 

Plumbing Wholesalers 








more $LOAMN VALVES ; a 


are sold than all other makes combined 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
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Kimble EXAX RETESTED Flask No. 28015; 
Cylinder No. 20030; Burette No. 17029, 


Theres no substitute for EXAX RETESTED quality 


@ EXAX RETESTED is America’s 
No. 1 choice for accurate laboratory 
determinations simply because it is 
made and intended for that purpose. 
EXAX won’t bounce, but it is thor- 
oughly annealed for toughness. . . will 
stand every day handling and usage. 


The great value of EXAX RETESTED 
lies in certain exclusive advantages. It 
is a special formula of glass, precision- 
made by specialty craftsmen. ; 
The fine deep graduations are of a 
type which readily accepts the perma- 
nent fused-in blue filler. And .. . all 


calibrations are marked and checked 
and retested with standards of highest 
precision. 

So remember, if accuracy and fitness 
for the job are important, there is no 
substitute for EXAX RETESTED 


glassware. 


Look for the Kimble “K,” the visible guarantee of invisible quality. 


KIMBLE GLASS TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
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To Give Floors and Desks 
their Mid-Year Shine-Up! 


Jolyorde Super SHINE-ALL 


The’ One All-Purpose Cleaner 
Safe for all Surfaces! 


Cleans and preserves floors, woodwork in 
one easy application. No rinsing. Leaves 
lustrous, slip-resistant surface. 


For a thorough mid-year clean up, and for 
regular year round maintenance, always use 
HILLYARD’S Super SHINE-ALL. 





KURL-OFF 
Paint and Varnish Remover 


Zips old paint, varnish, shellac and grime 
from floors and furniture instantly, when 
other agents fail. Requires no after-rinse. 
KURL-OFF is non-inflammable, non-injurious 
... absolutely safe for any job. 










Ask your nearest Hillyard “MAIN- 
TAINEER” about Hillyard products 
























“...the FIRST DUTY 
of TRUSTEES...” 


As a Trustee of a College or University your 
responsibilities may be greater than you think! 

To acquaint you with some aspects of the 
law, and to suggest measures which you can 
take to protect both yourself and your institu- 
tion, Insurance Company of North America has 
prepared a pamphlet which will assist you to 
review your responsibilities. 

Court decisions are cited defining trustee re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of properties, 
funds and other assets, and the safeguarding of 
life. The important role that insurance plays in 
protecting you in the proper discharge of your 
responsibilities, both legal and moral, is ex- 
plained. Also outlined are the services of In- 
surance Agents or Brokers in obtaining a com- 
prehensive survey so that adequate protection 
may be obtained. 


To get a copy ask any local Agent representing one 
of the NORTH AMERICA Companies. No obligation, 
of course. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aiclaceljhua 





for ci 
toile 


today... or write direct to 
ST) | 








St. Joseph, Missouri | insurance company OF NORTH AMERICA % PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE 
BRANCHES IN INSURANCE COMPANY %& INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
PRINCIPAL CITIES AMERICA %& THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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TOILET COMPARTMENTS 











PORCENA” CENTURY 
a Hung Toilet Compartments 
tin sanitation and 
jistinctive 
vironments for 
ns 
nd other 
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How fo Protect a Toilet 
Room Environment Against 
Premature Obsolescence 






@ There is one environment you can protect against 
premature obsolescence —the toilet room environment. , 















Toilet room compartments usually dominate a toilet I 

room, influencing the toilet room environment.. Sany- i 
metal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Com- 

partments provide a generous measure of protection r 

because of these features. Sanymetal “PORCENA” i 

Sanymetal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments always look new, do not 

ACADEMY Type Toilet Com- absorb odors, are moisture and rust proof and resist the corrosion of 
ee ordinary acids. The glistening, glass-hard,“PORCENA” (Porcelain on 

ne NE Steel) finish can be wiped clean as easily as a porcelain table top, and 
greatly reduces sanitation and maintenance costs. 































y 


Se 
Sanymetal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments oes ci: fel 
combine the results of over 35 years of specialized skill and experience 2) R 
a . 





in making over 100,000 toilet room installations. Ask the Sanymetal Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity (see “Partitions” in your phone book for local _ 

ati ti bout pl i itable toi , 
capreneninee) - gpg sare pang a: p 7 ae . e toilet room J Sanymetal "PORCENA” ACAD 
environments ... Refer to Sanymetal Catalog * in Sweet's Shower Stalls and Dressing RE 


Architectural File for 1949, partments provide the utmos 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC.  ~—eedhamanastgaslrners ko 
| 1696 URBANA ROAD » CLEVELAND 12, OGQHIO 78 


— j 























*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.O#f. 
*“PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS, SHOWER 
STALLS AND DRESSING ROOMS 





Write for Sonymetal Catalog 86 Sanymetal *PORC 
which illustrates modern toilet NORMANDI 
room environments suitable for Toilet C 

all types of buildings. et Lompar 
attractive designs ina wide range endow a toil 
of colors available. This catalog environment with 
is also contained in Sweet's d d 
23° Architectural File for 1949, ane goo 
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Noe MOSINEE BATH-TOWLS _ 


For school shower-rooms, the new Mosinee Bath-Towls 
provide a.sanitary, acceptable, economical service. 
cost of about 1¢ per service, an individual single-service 
disposable towel is available for each person . . . and there’s 
no laundry expense, no storage problem of clean or dirty 
linen or turkish towels, and no losses due to towels being 
carried away. MosINgE Bath-Towls are punched so that 500 
can be hung on the simple bracket dispenser shown here... 
easily mounted on any shower-room wall. Made of strong, 
absorbent pure sulphate stock, Mosinee Bath-Towls are 
soft to the skin, absorb lots of water fast, and are wet- 
strength treated to withstand the strain of body drying. One 
is usually sufficient for proper drying. Write for sample. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. & 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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Member of National School Service Institute 
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DISAPPEARS 
with a MAXIM 
SNOW THROWER 


THROWS SNOW UP TO 50 FT 
NO BANKED UP EDGES 
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in use by prominent 


n insurance, industry, 


a) cities apartment 
perafors nad many 


L ssf n request 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


88 Homestead Ave Hartford 1, Conn 








Single sheet type, size 
1,000 towels to a carton. 


18 x 40", 


ON EVERYDAY 
MAINTENANCE 

















FOR ALL FLOORS... 


Whether wood, marble, terrazzo, linoleum, 
rubber tile, asphalt, concrete or composi- 
tion loors—you can keep floors looking right 
... with less labor and oe cost... using 

an American DeLuxe Machine! Use it to 

scrub, scour, steel wool, polish, buff or 
disc sand. Maintains full power and 
brush speed on any floor. Safety-Grip 

Switch on handle... plus more new 
features. Three sizes—13, 15 and 
17 inch. Send for catalog and 
prices. The American Floor 
Surtacing Machine Co., 
590 So. St. Clair St., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


TET Tia ¥ 


= FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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Chair illustrated is No. 4310. 


There is a complete line 

of GF metal furniture - 

desks, tables, chairs, files 
and shelving 


ao 
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vod form for Smarter Seating 


MARTLY styled of modern 

materials, this new Goodform 
—No. 4310—meets the need for a 
good-looking, serviceable ballroom 
or dance floor chair. 

Designed to please the eye, it also 
provides an unusually comfortable 
seat. The silvery gleam of natural 
aliminum contrasts richly with up- 
holstery in any color and fabric you 
select to match your decorative plan. 
With cushioning of deep, luxurious 
foam rubber, you provide the utmost 
in restful comfort for your guests. 

The chair frame of welded alumi- 
num is strong, light in weight and 
fireproof. There are no joints to 
loosen. Satin-smooth surfaces and 
edges do not roughen or splinter to 
damage clothing. The sparkling 
anodic finish keeps its brilliance 
through the years, easily cleaned 
with soap and water. 

People— young and old alike— 
want smart seating that is comfort- 
able, too. You can provide both 
with Goodform Aluminum Chairs. 
Write for our Institutional Chair 
Catalog and the name and address 
of the nearest GF distributor. The 
General Fireproofing Company, De- 
partment S-12, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


=Gas— 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


The DON STAFF is at your service, always, to see that 
you get what you want when you want it! Just another 
reason why DON is recognized as AMERICA’S HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES. Constantly, the DON STAFF is searching the 
country to bring you the latest tools, gadgets, and equip- 
ment that cut time — conserve food and reduce mainte- 
nance costs more than ever before. 

In the big, block-long DON BUILDING is every facility 
to serve your needs better and faster. DON has just 
about everything needed for successful operation of 
Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, Schools, Restaurants, Resorts, 
Fountains, and for any place where people eat, drink, 
sleep or play. 

DON regularly sells 50,000 items such as glassware, 
chinaware, pots, pans, ranges, furniture, kitchen utensils, 
bar supplies, fountain supplies, janitorial and sanitation 
supplies. On every item, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 

When in Chicago, visit the DON EXHIBITION HALL. 
Write DON any time for anything you need. Contact 
your DON Salesman. In Chicago, Phone CAlumet 5-1300. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


2201 S. LaSalle St + Dept. 6 * Chicago 16, Ill 


DOLCOROCK 


High Surface Floor Coating 





MO A OE EE ME es 


FOR “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a brilliant, glossy finish to your gym 
floor—like an extra layer of crystal-clear quartz! 

Having a high coefficient of friction, DOLCOROCK cuts 
down “slide"—really makes games “faster by permitting 
sudden starts and stops while reducing slipping. That means 
an extra margin of safety for sports participants. Spectators, 


too, like DOLCOROCK'’S attractive lustre. 

Virtually impervious to grease, dirt, ordinary acids and 
alkalis . . . easy to apply and maintain . . . equally correct 
for hardwood, cement and magnesite floors. 

Write for the comprehensive DOLGE 
booklet ‘‘Floor Maintenance’ 








DOLCOROCK...A product of 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 

















Folding Doors 
italy 


Save Space 


Opening and closing like an accordion, Modernfold , 
Doors save space swinging doors waste—as much as 
8 square feet. And by making every foot of floor and 
wall space usable, they actually create a larger room. 
Elimination of door swing permits furniture to be 
placed next to opening—ends door interference. Mod- 
ernfold is a decorative asset, too—as it is fabric-covered 
for ‘colorful beauty. A sturdy metal frame gives it | 
rigidity and strength. Modernfold is ideal for other 

closure applications in the residence hall, classroom 
building, chapel, etc. Write us. 





Castle 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
| 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FURNITURE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL, CLINICAL AND RESEARCH LABORATORY | 
LIBRARY AND HOME ECONOMICS 
PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, PATHOLOGY 
S | 
ELECTRICITY DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

DRAFTING ROOM MANUAL TRAINING | 

KINDERGARTEN TRADE SHOPS 
SODA FOUNTAINS, SALAD, SANDWICH, AND 


STEAM TABLE UNITS 
HEAVY DUTY KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


FIXTURES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 











MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING COPIES 

















"A Stylus for Every Need 


For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
i dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 

| identification. 
























arn aiaeS | A college is run by people. But the gears that keep 
% caerestitt 





‘ rast | 


wa 





it going are paper—reports, forms, bulletins, out- 





lines, examinations—countless copies of anything 


Man les of . 

ene Numbers written, typed or drawn. 

plastic. Greater thickness : ay 
for strength, easy handling. and economically, you can handle more administrative 


detail. And it’s a job in which A. B. Dick mimeographs 
are unequalled. 


Fast production in handling a wide range of paper stocks 
and sizes is an easy matter with the complete line of 





| Lettering guides of molded That’s an important job. If it’s done swiftly, smoothly, 


A. B. Dick mimeograph. For use with all makes of suitable 





_ Attractive Shades and stencil duplicating products. Get complete details from 


| wanes your nearest A. B. Dick distributor, or send in coupon below. 
Screen plates in new large 
size to dress up your mimeo- 


graph work with shadings in Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 





many patterns. Sturdy plas- Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
; ‘ operation, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 
tic, restful amber color. 
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hit New Accessories make professional looking copies 
il A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CU-1249 


ee 

| 

| 

| 

“e 
Drafting Table Precision 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 
Cotte Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The Mimeoscope ©) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing 


fp NAME__ aE re a a 
SCHOOL __ ; = : titel : d 


ADDRESS winealig 


drawing, lettering. Shown 
here is the model 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 





CITY ‘ = nS 


a eee ees 
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Easy to Install 
In Old or New Buildings 


No preparation of building walls or floor is needed when you 
put in Weisway Cabinet Showers. Precision-built Weisways are 
positively leakproof. Exclusive pressure-tight corners seal in water, 
add strength and prevent rattles. No mastic or caulking is needed. 
And service-tested materials assure that Weisways stay leakproof 


for years to come. 


The vitreous porcelain receptor, with Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor, 
is in one easy-to-handle piece and, of course, is completely leak- 
proof. You'll find this same sterling quality in every part yet, 
measured in terms of service, a Weisway is the most economical 
shower you can buy. Write a pioneer of the cabinet shower idea 
for full information. Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 1239 Weisway 
Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


CISWAY) 


CABINET SHOWERS 








WESTON 


High-Frequency Analyzer 





Provides: 


1. A-stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments... 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin No. E5A describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment. . . Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 704 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5,N. J. 
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Our teachers’ 
complaint is noise! 


TT I, 









Thats one complainre 
FIBRETONE will quiet! 











Bod SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise-quieting 





FIBRETONE .. . the acoustical ceiling with built-in noise traps 








corridors, noise centers! —that’s the secret of Fibretone Ceilings. 
The noise traps are scientifically designed cylindrical holes . fre: 
drilled in the Fibretone sound-absorbing panels. In a ‘classroom messi S5585 
23’ x 35’, for instance, you'd have 389,620 of these ingenious 

“noise traps?’ constantly functioning to trap and dissipate 
irritating, unnecessary noise —noise that reduces personal 
efficiency of students and teachers. Send for the new Fibretone 
brochure. Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N.Y. 


@ Thousands and thousands of “noise traps” in classrooms, 





U. S. Pat. Off 


i ohis-Manviille 


Transite* Movable Walls —Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors — Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs — Etc. 
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Greater Savings in Time...Labor 





with 
ANetwirrade MOTOR DRIVEN REWINDS 


Rewind, inspect and check your film with a 

MODEL PD-1 smooth running ball bearing motor driven 
NEUMADE ind. Easily 

(compunTe wer) MADE rewind. Easily operated 
variable speed foot control with throw-out 

AS SHOWN pC ° : 

clutch for reversing film. Slip clutch provides 
constant even tension. Mounted on acid resist- 
ing panel. 


Ball Bearing Power Drive rewind end only 

MODEL PD-2 equipped with motor, foot speed control, slip 

SINGLE UNIT clutch and throw-out clutch. Use with your 
present left hand rewind. 


Write fer new Catalog No. 17—showing complete line of 16mm aids— 
Film Cabinets, Racks, Splicers, Tables, Reels, Cans, etc. 


Ne: wmade PRODUCTS CORP. 


(eon a. 1 





The Artist’s Touch 
is inspired by 
ROWNEY’S 
artists’ materials 


made in England since 1789 





In 1789, the year Washington took 
his presidential oath, Thomas and Richard Rowney opened a little shop 
in London to supply the needs of artists. Constable became their friend 
and customer; and the vitality of his canvases is an enduring testimony 
to the excellence of their wares. 

Today, the same old-time skill, care, and craftsmanship employ 
scientific precision methods to produce a range of artists’ materials of 
unsurpassed quality. For instance: 

ROWNEY'S ARTISTS WATER COLOURS are rigorously tested for 
permanence by exposure to 500 hours’ direct summer sunlight. 
ROWNEY'S ARTISTS OIL COLOURS are manufactured according 
to standards approved by a chosen panel of first-rank artists. 
ROWNEYS CARBON PENCILS give the finest possible line 
without gloss. 


Ask your dealer for these and other Rowney materials, such as 
Rowney’s famous Hog Hair Brushes—or write direct to the importers 


The Morilla Company Inc. 
330 EAST 23a8 STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
819 SOUTH CORONADO ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Canadian Distributors, the A. R. Davey Company, 36-38 Wellington St., Toronto 





Use this quick formula 
to see how many hours 
your school can save 
with Dudley locks 


Records show that about one-fifth 
of unstandardized locker locks 
have to be cut off each year. 


RD2 lf there's only a quarter-hour de- 
lay for each, then... 


(No. lockers x 1/5 x 1/4) 
(No. lockers) 


20 the hours lost 


each year. 


You save that time, stop delays 
and costly “cutoffs” when you 
standardize on dependable Dudley 
Locks. 


Write for Catalog Folder showing 
the Dudley Line of combination and 
master-keyed combination pad- 
locks and built-in locks . . . and 
for details of the Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan. 





DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


| 570 W. Monroe St. 


Dept. 1222 Chicago 6, Ill. 


Back we Agate BETTER THAN EVER 








@ It's the original pat- 
ented steel folding chair . . . the 
chair that users named INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE! Thousands of these 
rugged — yet comfortable — 
chairs are still like new after 
years of use and abuse! The 
all-steel VIKING INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE No. 200 Steel 
Folding Chair is available 
in either Java Brown or 
Dawn Gray. Clamps avail- 
able for grouping the 
chairs in sections. Order 
now! 


\ WRITE for prices, literature 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Only chair made with full back Opens or closes in « second, with 
rest greater strength, comfort, one hand. Can't bind or stick. Folds 
safety. flat to 1%" thin — stecks 75 of 
Heavy channel steel frame and 100 high without tipping. 
heavy gauge furniture steel seat Generous-size hand grips; easy to 
and back. carry 3 or 4 chairs in one ha 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. 4m 


712 PARK AVE., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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 SLIDE-D00k REFRIGERATORE 


Greater capacities! 
Quicker, easier access! 
Use less floor space! 


You'll save time, save money with these fine 
new welded-steel Slide-Door Reach-Ins 

by Tyler! Greater capacity per square foot 
of floor space! Easy-slide doors for speed, 
convenience and space saving. Attractive, 
durable porcelain enamel finish—front and 
interior. Outstanding VALUE! Write for data. 














YLER 


FOR FOOD REFRIGERATIOW 











7 eeeeee 
. 
© Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept. U-12 Niles, Michigan. Rush illustrated © 
. data on Tyler Welded-Stee! [) Slide-Door Reach-In Refrigerators -- 
e R t Refrigerators L) Beverage Coviers () Beer Dispensers e 
@ WJ Walk-in Coolers WU Food Freezers. . 
. 2 
e - - 
@ NAME ~ 
7: . 
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r 
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Wood floors get added protection and new Lasting floor beauty and protection for all 
beauty when you use the Multi-Clean your floors is easy with Multi-Clean. Ter- 
Method of floor maintenance. Multi- razzo, quarry tile, asphalt, cement, rubber 
Clean’s Floor Preserver penetrates deeply composition or any other type will with- 
into the wood pores, safeguarding the stand the most rigorous traffic and still 
floor against wear, moisture and dirt. By keep a fresh new look with this method. 
using the all-purpose Multi-Clean Floor Periodic use of Multi-Clean floor cleaners 
Machine for buffing in a finish coat, the and finishes and easy-to-use Multi-Clean 
surface is sealed, assuring you a bright  oiachines offer efficient, economical, time- 
and easy-to-keep-clean floor. saving floor maintenance. 





MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
2277 Ford Parkway, Dept. 228 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me more informetion about the 
Multi-Clean Method for cleaning, beautifying and preserv- 
ing floors. 


2 ao a De eee ; : 
we ~~ rue ows FAL s 
“ » Sat x Pn ' 
4 hy J eS eta y 
(ee he > a ry ed ~ 


Permanent Floor Finishes © Industrial Vacuums ® Rug and Floor Machines @ Custom Cleaning Chemicals 


. 5N 5 tes 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 





DECEMBER 


1949 
Edited by Bessie Covers 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Retractor Auditorium Seating 





The new American Bodiform Retrac- 

tor auditorium seating chair is the result 
of years of research and testing by, the 
engineering staff of American Seating 
Company. The chair has silent, long- 
wearing “swing” retractor mechanism. 
The seat is suspended from two oilite 
self-lubricating bearings on each side, 
thus making the mechanism silent, 
smooth and easy. The retractor does not 
roll or slide. Motion of the chair back 
is coordinated with the occupant’s mo- 
tion and mere shifting of weight re- 
tracts the chair with a minimum of floor 
contact. The mechanism is completely 
shielded, thus clothing cannot be caught 
or soiled and the design of the cast-iron 
standards ensures rigid support 
smooth operation. 
The new chair automatically assumes 
4 safety-fold when vacated, thus simpli- 
fying passing between seats. The space 
below the seat is open for fast, eco- 
nomical floor cleaning and there is no 
mechanism under the chair to interfere. 
The new Retractor should help to mini- 
mize confusion in auditoriums. Amer- 
ican Seating Co., Dept. CUB, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. (Key No. 640) 


and 


3 


Stencil Sheets 


A complete new line of stencil sheets 
has recently been announced. Ten types 
of stencil sheets, ranging from 4 by 8% 
inches to 12'4 by 22 inches in size, are 
included, 3 in blue, 5 in yellow and 2 
in the new eye-ease green. Both the 
blue and yellow in legal and letter sizes 
may be obtained with the new satin fin- 
ish, low glare film cover. A special 
white, coated cushion is provided for 
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use with the blue stencils and a black, 
tissue cushion is provided for the yellow 
and green. Both types of cushion are 
designed to provide a high degree of 
visibility for typing and proof reading. 
The stencils make possible low cost re- 
production of as few as 5 or 6 copies as 
well as hundreds or thousands of copies. 
A. B. Dick Co., Dept. CUB, 5700 W. 
Touhy, Chicago 31. (Key No. 641) 


Sunlighter Fluorescent Fixture 


A sun lamp as well as two light lamps 
are included in the new Leader Sun- 
lighter fluorescent fixture. The light cov- 
ers large areas and stays cool to the 
touch. It is said to reproduce the desir- 
able mid-ultraviolet wave lengths of sun- 
light known as the 2800 to 3200 Ang- 
strom band. Thus the light is designed 
to provide the equivalent of sun rays 
while producing light without heat. It 
is suggested for installation in solariums, 





classrooms, offices and many other lo- 
cations in the institution. Leader Elec- 
tric Co., Dept. CUB, 3500 N. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 642) 


Snow Thrower 


A hand operated, self propelled, rotary 
snow plow, similar in idea to the large, 
commercial rotary snow plows, is now 
available for cleaning walks, drives and 
grounds. It leaves no built up banks 
as snow is thrown for some distance 
and spreads out rather than accumulat- 
ing in a pile. Known as the Maxim 
Snow Thrower, the device ‘requires little 
effort to operate except to follow and 
guide the machine which will clear snow 
easily and quickly. It is powered by a 
7.2 h.p. air-cooled engine which starts 
easily even in cold weather. The Maxim 
Silencer Co., Dept. CUB, 85 Homestead 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. (Key No. 643) 


50 Ounce Soup Service 


Cream of Chicken Soup is now ayail- 
able in the 50 ounce institutional size 
cans available in the Campbell line. This 
new soup is added to the line of Camp- 
bell soups now available in this size 
which include Bean with Bacon, Beef 
Noodle, Chicken with Rice, Chicken 
Noodle, Clam Chowder, Consomme, 
Cream of Mushroom, Green Pea, Toma- 
to, Vegetable and Vegetable-Beef. Camp. 
bell Soup Co., Restaurant Div., Dept. 
CUB, Camden, N.J. (Key No. 644) 


Plastic Binding Equipment 


A fast, economical method of binding 
loose sheets of various sizes and weights 
at low cost is offered in the new table 
model plastic binding equipment recent- 
ly developed. Consisting of two compact 
machines—a sturdy punch for punching 
rectangular holes the length of sheets 
to be bound and a single binding ma- 
chine—the equipment can be operated 
without special skills and an average 
booklet can be punched and bound in 
less than a minute. Books bound with 
the GBC plastic binding open flat for 
use, 

Pages may be added or removed with- 
out opening rings with the special punch- 
ing dies which “slot-punch” the sheets. 
When desired the binding may be 
opened for the addition of new or re- 
vised sheets at any time without dam- 
age to the plastic bindings. The bind- 
ings are available in many colors and 
diameters, in 22 inch lengths which can 
be cut to any desired length with ordi- 
nary scissors. The equipment produces 
professional type bindings, is portable, 






ff 
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practical and economical. General Bind- 
ing Corp., Dept. CUB, 812 W. Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 14. (Key No. 645) 
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Business Machines 


Those responsible for the supervision 
of business machines wi!l be interested 
in the new equipment recently an- 
nounced by IBM. In addition to the 
newly designed machines, the company 
announces that the IBM executive elec- 
tric typewriter is now available with a 
new fabric ribbon designed to give a 
sharper, cleaner impression, 

The new products announced include 
an accounting machine with wheel 
printing which accumulates and lists in- 
formation from IBM cards; a new card 
punch of increased efficiency and ease 
of operation; a card-programmed elec- 
tronic calculator embodying developments 
from the construction of large IBM cal- 
culators for pure and applied science; an 
electronic collator which handles cards 
punched with codes and other designa- 
tions of materials; a device which per- 
mits the use of IBM cards in the auto- 
matic operation of the IBM electric type- 
writer: an electronic statistical machine 
combining the various functions of pre- 
paring statistical information; an im- 
proved proot machine for sorting and 
listing checks, slips and similar docu- 
ments, and a time recorder of increased 
flexibility and improved functioning. 
All the new machines are the result of 
research and engineering development 
and are of the high quality and sturdy 
construction of all IBM equipment. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (Key No. 646) 


Dictaphone Time-Master 


The recently developed Dictaphone 
Time-Master Model is an electronic dic- 
tating machine which records on the 
Plastic Memobelt. This 20 pound port- 
able dictating instrument is small and 
compact, has clear, sensitive microphone 
dictation at ordinary conversation levels, 
adjustable recording and reproducing 
volume, clear recording and playback, 
and is easy to operate. The cylindrically 
shaped plastic Memobelt records at con- 





stant groove speed and assures easy, uni- 
form backspacing and instant, accurate 
place-finding. It is unbreakable and can 
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be mailed in ordinary envelopes if de- 
sired and filed in an ordinary office file. 

The transcribing machine gives ac- 
curate voice reproduction and has a light, 
under-chin headset or a soft speaker 
which may be used in place of a head- 
set. It is a precision instrument which 
is easy and comfortable to operate. Vol- 
ume, speed and tone can be varied and 
backspacing is uniform, measured and 
instantaneous. Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. CUB, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (Key No. 647) 


Conference Top Desk 


A new steel desk recently developed 
by Yawman and Erbe and known as the 
Conference Top Desk is now in pro- 
duction. Designed to provide maximum 
working space, the molded top of the 
desk extends out, thus providing knee 
space for those around it when it is 
used for conferences or study plans. 

The desk has a top measurement of 
78 by 39 inches exclusive of sliding 
shelves. Overhang at each end is 9 
inches with the same amount of exten- 
sion across the front. The molded top 
is linoleum covered with brushed chrome 





metal insert caps on the corners and 
continuous chrome binding around the 
edge. One card and one vertical letter 
drawer are provided on each side of the 
desk and the adjustable glides permit 
optional height adjustments of from 29 
to 30% inches. The desk has iridescent 
Neutra-Tone Gray finish with white 
metal hardware. Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, Rochester 3, N.Y 
(Key No. 648) 


Laboratory Detergent 


Designed especially for hand washing 
operations of laboratory glassware, as 
well as decorated china and tableware, 
Wyandotte Dural H is an improved 
detergent with a protective action. Tests 
indicate that Dural H causes a minimum 
ot surface attack, scuffing, abrasion, 
cloudiness and breakage due to washing 
operations. It is an excellent general 
cleaning agent which is non-toxic, stable, 
non-corrosive to metal, easy on the hands 
and effective under all normal water 
conditions. It is based upon synthetic 
detergents, contains no soap and has su- 
perior foaming and rinsing qualities. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Dept. CUB, 
Wyandotte, Mich. (Key No. 649) 


Combination Furniture Unit 





A new combination dresser-desk-vanity 
unit, for use in dormitories to save space 
and provide all needed accommodations 
of this type, has been announced as the 
Vandresk. The unit is compact, 60 inches 
wide and 20 inches deep, and has 3 
drawers in the 27 inch wide dresser sec- 
tion, one in the 33 inch wide desk sec- 
tion, and 2 book shelves. One part of 
the desk top has a friction hinge which 
holds the tilting, mirrored section secure- 
ly in any desired position when being 
used as a vanity. Under this section is 
a vanity compartment with a removable 
cosmetic tray. 

Made of solid cherry hardwood, the 
Vandresk is completely encased and fin- 
ished so that it can be used in the cen- 
ter of the room or against the wall. It 
is available in cherry, maple or walnut 
finish. Eichenlaubs, Dept. CUB, 3501 
Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. (Key No. 650) 


Electric Meat Chopper 


The new Model “D” Meat Chopper 
is a quality machine at an economical 
price. Incorporating durability, high 
quality performance and functional, easy- 
to-clean design, the new model has a 
capacity of 7 pounds per minute and is 
equipped with a feeding tray and hard- 
wood meat feeder. It is powered by a 
1/3 h.p. AC motor and is equipped with 
an overload switch to protect the motor, 
a built-in toggle switch and an 8 foot 
cord. General Slicing Machine Co., Inc., 
Dept. CUB, Walden, N. Y. (Key No. 
651) 





Improved Basketball 


The Voit XB20 Custom Basketball is 
now made with cold rubber for longer 
wear. Cold rubber, a new government 
synthetic, has proved to have longer life 
than rubber produced at the usual high 
temperatures. In addition to the new 
long wearing cold rubber, the new 
basketball has been re-engineered for 
play at 8 pounds pressure. W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp., Dept. CUB, 1600 E. 25th, 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. (Key No. 652) 
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Replaceable Parts Furniture 


[ REPLACEABY 
INTER-CHANCE 








Furniture that can have parts replaced 
when damaged or worn is now avail- 
able. It is so designed and constructed 
that in case of damage or wear, any 
part can be replaced or interchanged as 
desired. Factory finished dresser tops, 
ends, drawer fronts, sides or bottoms 
can be secured to match the furniture. 
The furniture is designed to combine 
the beauty and richness of wood with 
the strength and durability of steel. 
There are no glued joints, sides are of 
rustproof steel and drawers are con 
structed to provide the maximum of 
space. The replaceable parts furniture 
is of modern design by Andre Bus and 
is available in a choice of four colors. 
Wood Steel Products Co., Dept. CUB, 
Kewaunee, Wis. (Key No. 653) 


Power Sweeper for Garage 


A new type power sweeper has been 
announced which is designed for the 
sweeping of concrete floors in garages 
used for parking cars of faculty and stu- 
dents. Powered by a 6 h.p. air-cooled gas 
engine; the power sweeper cleans a path 
36 inches wide at speeds up to 6 miles 
per hour, thus making it possible for one 
man to sweep and keep clean large areas. 
A 36 inch steel wire or fiber brush floats 
on the floor surfaces as it revolves rapidly 
inside a vacuum-equipped compartment, 
hurling litter and soilage into a 9 cubic 
foot removable hopper. The vacuum fan 
sucks lighter dust into a double-envelope 
bag, thus keeping dust out of the air 
while cleaning the floor. 

Operation of the sweeper is simple, 
speed being controlled by a foot accel- 
erator. The machine makes short radius 
turns for sweeping around pillars and in 
crowded aisles and stalls and can be re- 
versed. It has a self-starter, brake, horn 
and puncture-proof tires and it is Under- 
writers’ approved. G. H. Tennant Co., 
Dept. CUB, 2530 N. 2nd St., Minneapo- 
lis 11, Minn. (Key No. 654) 
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Square Air Diffuser 

A new square air diffuser (Type E) 
that aspirates and distributes air equally 
and draftlessly over the full arc of 360 
degrees has been developed to harmonize 
with rectangular and straight-line archi- 
tectural designs. It is flush with the 
ceiling and fits into standard sized acous- 
tcal and egg-crate ceilings. It can be 
combined with all types of lighting fix- 
tures and is available in 9 different neck 
diameters ranging from 4 to 14 inches. 
The diffuser is designed to give com- 
plete air distribution throughout an en- 
tire room without drafts or stale air 
pockets. It can be installed quickly and 
easily. Anemostat Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Dept. CUB, 10 E, 39th St., New 
York 16. (Key No. 655) 


Dishwasher-Boiler Unit 


The new Jackson Combination Dish 
washer-Boiler is designed to provide a 
constant supply of 180 degree hot water 
to ensure effective cleaning of dishes. A 
gas-hred boiler is an integral part of the 





combination dishwasher-boiler and pro 
duces hot water to meet the needs of 
the dishwasher. The boiler is built into 
the machine in such a way as to take 
up no additional floor space and it is 
easily connected with the gas line. Fitted 
directly under the dishwasher itself, 
the boiler is thoroughly insulated, is 
equipped with thermostat control and 
pressure and relief safety valves, heats 
water as it is used and is economical in 
operation. 

Known as the Jackson Model 1-AB, 
the dishwashing section is identical with 
the 1-A machine. A revolving hood on 
the unit permits straight-through opera- 
tion or corner installation. The unit is 
available with the Jackson automatic 
timer if desired. The new boiler may 
be fitted into 1-A dishwashers already 
in use to convert them to combination 
dishwasher-boiler units where desired. 
The Jackson Dishwasher Co., Dept. 
CUB, 3703 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 5, 
Ohio. (Key No. 656) 





Neo-Sponge Comfort Mat 


The Neo-Sponge Comfort Mat is an 
all around standing mat with a new, 
different and more restful cushioning 
effect. Made of du Pont Neoprene, there 
are triangular raised “feet” on both sides 
of the mat to provide non-slip foot trac- 
tion and make the mat reversible. The 
mat is non-absorbent and is an insulator, 
both thermally and electrically. It is re. 
sistant to deterioration by greases, fats, 
oils, heat or acids and comes in standard 
widths of 18 and 36 inches with lengths 
up to 9 feet 6 inches. American Floor 
Products Co., Dept. CUB, 1526 M St. 
Washington 5, D. C. (Key No. 657) 


Slide Rule 


The new 6 inch Duplex Type All 
Metal Log Log slide rule incorporates a 
number of new features. The special 16- 
scale arrangement gives added useful- 
ness, the magnesium alloy body ensures 
permanent alignment and easy opera- 
tion, the graduations permit easy settings, 
easy reading and accuracy comparable 
to that of a 10 inch rule and combina- 
tion of C-D scales on both sides of the 
rule speeds figuring. An illustrated in- 
struction manual accompanies each rule 
which is boxed in a full leather pocket 
case. Pickett & Eckel, Inc., Dept. CUB, 
1111 S. Fremont Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 
(Key No. 658) 


Economy Model Duplicator 

A new low-priced Copy-rite Liquid 
Duplicator, which embodies the quality 
materials and skilled workmanship of 
larger models, has recently been an- 
nounced. New streamlined design, easy 
loading of copy paper and positive auto- 
matic paper feed are features of the new 


model. It is available with automatic 


or hand feed and is sturdily built for 
heavy.duty. It will handle various paper 
and card stocks from post card size to 9 
by 14 inches and its finger-tip controls 





and ease of operation make it suitable 
for any operator. Wolber Duplicator & 
Supply Co., Dept. CUB, 120 Cortland 
St., Chicago 14. (Key No. 659) 
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Product Literature 


e The new Catalog No. 212, “Hamilton 
Laboratory Equipment for Research and 
Control,” issued by Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis., is a most attractive, 
plastic bound book giving information 
on the Hamilton Unit Plan and why it 
was developed with full descriptions and 
illustrations of the complete Hamilton 
line of laboratory equipment. The cata- 
log is supplemented by booklet of “Speci- 
fications, Laboratory, Pharmacy and 
Dental Equipment,” Booklet No. AL-50, 
covering materials, construction, finishes 


and tests. (Key No. 660) 


e The “Loxit Floor-Laying System for 
Beauty, Permanence, Maintenance and 
Easy Installation” is discussed in a folder 
recently issued by Loxit Systems, Inc., 
1217 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 
Advantages of the system, typical speci- 
fications and how to use the system are 
some of the subjects covered in text and 


illustration. (Key No. 661) 


e “A quick, low-cost solution to ‘Class- 
room Squeeze’” is the title of a 4 page 
folder recently issued by Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio, and featuring Armco Steelox 
Buildings. A typical floor plan of Steelox 
school buildings is supplemented by il- 
lustrations of buildings and classroom 
and data on quality of Steelox structures, 
construction, cleanliness, low cost and 
other information, (Key No. 662) 


e Catalog D-104 on Phase Contrast 
Microscopy, issued by Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y., presents 
comprehensive data on the subject. Fully 
illustrated, the catalog discusses the 
theory of phase contrast microscopy, its 
pratical applications, the principle of 
phase contrast, and gives detailed infor- 
mation on phase contrast accessories. 


(Key No. 663) 


e “Safety of the Trust Fund is the first 
care of the law and the first duty of the 
Trustees” is the statement made on the 
cover of a new booklet issued by the 
Insurance Company of North America 
Companies, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
1, Pa. The booklet is designed to make 
clear the responsibility of trustees for 
preserving trust funds and making sure 
that adequate insurance is provided. The 
booklet points out that recent , catas- 
trophes have caused trustees and admin- 
istrative officials of colleges, universities, 
hospitals and similar organizations to 
review their responsibilities and cites 


court decisions. (Key No. 664) 


e Complete catalog information on the 
full line of “ShurEdge” cutlery products 
is given in a new catalog entitled “Fine 
Cutlery for Generations” and issued by 
Robeson Cutlery Co., Inc., Perry, N.Y. 
The company announces its policy to 
give special price consideration on pur- 
chases of this cutlery when it is to be 
used for educational purposes. (Key No. 
665) 


e Data on “Laughing Loon” Water 
Sports Equipment manufactured by 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., North Berwick, 
Me., is given in a folder recently pub- 
lished. Specifications cover diving boards, 
swimming floats and float ladders. (Key 
No. 666) 


Suppliers’ News 


Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., 1328 Sher- 
man Ave., Evanston, Ill., manufacturer 
of wire dictation systems, announces 
election of R. J. Rountree as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the company in charge of sales 
and advertising. 


E. H. Sargent & Co., manufacturer and 
distributor of scientific laboratory instru- 
ments, apparatus and chemicals, an- 
nounces removal of its offices and plant 
to a new and modern building at 4647 
W. Foster Ave., Chicago 30. 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., food distributors, announces forma- 
tion of the Institutional Food Depart- 
ment in charge of F. D. Neilson, a newly 
formed division to serve schools, col- 
leges and other institutional food needs. 


Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co., Bayard & Ham- 
burg Sts., Baltimore 30, Md., is the new 
name of the firm manufacturing Vulcan 
Gas Cooking equipment, the line having 
been purchased last July from the Stand- 
ard Gas Equipment Corp. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





The rates for want advertisements are: 10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago !1, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Business Manager or Assistant Energetic 
University of Michigan graduate; MBA and 
BSE (civil); training includes organization 
and management, personnel relations, ac- 
counting, finance, law, real estate, design and 
construction of buildings, engineering mate 
rials, heating and air conditioning, sanita- 
tion, electricity and surveying: veteran; fam- 
ily mar; available February, 1950. Write Box 
CW 80, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


College Assistant Controller or Chief Account- 
ant—Eight years public and private experi- 
ence; public experience includes college and 
institutional audits; age 31; college graduate; 
married; two children. Write Box CW 79, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Business Officer or Administrative 
Assistant—-Son of college treasurer anxious 
to enter coliege field; at present serving as 
assistant to budget manager of large indus- 
trial corporation: age 27; college degree and 
post-graduate study; two years industrial ex- 
perience in general accounting, budgets, costs 
and purchasing; prefer college or university 
in midwest or east; excellent references. Write 
Box CW 81, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Business. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Superintendent of Buildings—-Smal!l midwest- 
ern city, college enrollment about 1,000; 20 
buildings, 40 houses, utilities plant; super- 
vise and direct maintenance and construction ; 
must have ability to handle men; living quar- 
ters will be provided at moderate rental; state 
age, education, experience, and _ salaries 
earned. Write Box CO 26, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





LOOKING FOR 


Dormitories? 





Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff—a Business 
Manager—Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
—Purchasing Agent— Director of Food Service and 


SOMEONE? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a change. 
If so, consider placing a “Want Advertisement” in 
the next issue of College and University Business. 
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SMART, NEW DORMITORY ROOM... BY 
SIMMONS! Aitractive, all-steel furniture 
assures years of outstanding service... 
at low cost. 
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Beautiful Rooms 


at 
~WARTNOUNT COLLEGE. 
with ) M N | 


Dormitory Furniture 






FOR RELAXATION OR STUDY... IT’S 
SIMMONS! No matter how large or small 
the room, Simmons Dormitory Furniture 







is your best buy. 


STUDENT rooms at Marymount College are “homey” 
as well as comfortable. They’re completely equipped 
with Beautyrest mattresses and Simmons all-metal furni- 
ture... the practical dormitory furniture that draws 
“straight A’s” in beauty, construction and durability. 


SELECTION OF STYLE AND COLOR... 


Other fine features of Simmons steel furniture are ; 
SIMMONS quality furniture... finished 


in your choice of rich grained, solid or 
fireproof construction ... welded supports...and the two-toned color combinations. 


dresser drawers that never warp or stick... one-piece 


beautiful, long-wearing Simfast finish that doesn’t mar 
or chip from constant use, spilled liquids, or exposure 
to heat and sunlight. 


It will pay you to get more information on the low ." iN) Vi ) N S ‘Al Vi PA NY 


maintenance of Simmons furniture. See your Simmons 





distributor, or write to 


DISPLAY ROOMS: 
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Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart + New York 16, One Park Ave. er 
San Francisco 11,295 Bay St. + Atlantal, 353 Jones Ave., N.W. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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The familiar Hobart nameplate appears on the greatest line of food 
and kitchen machines in the entire industry. You can choose from more 


machines—to simplify planning, purchasing and service. You can choose 
from the most models 


to fill your specific needs most economically and 
efficiently. And you can choose a single name that buyers have made first 
choice wherever food is served, prepared or sold. Choose Hobart now. 


So aa oO 3) CG rt Food Machines 


OF QUALITY 


THE HOBART MFG. COMPANY, Troy, Ohio ¢ Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, 
Minneapolis, U.S.A. bad The World's largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 
CANADA * BRAZIL *© ENGLAND *© AUSTRALIA © FRANCE 
Steakmoker tenderizers are manufactured by Hobort-Federal Engineering Corporation, a Hobart subsidiary. 
FOOD MACHINES: Mixers « Peelers « Slicers « Food Cutters « Meat Choppers « Meat Saws « Tenderizers 
Coffee Mills « Bean Slicers. KITCHEN MACHINES: Dishwashers « Glasswashers « Dish Scrappers « Scales 
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Johnson 1-270 Heating-Cooling 
Thermostat for mounting in unit air 
conditioner 
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Fondren Hall of Science, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
Mark Lemmon, architect; Zumwalt & Vinther, mechanical engineers; 
Martyn Brothers, heating and air conditioning contractors, all of Dallas. 


In Dallas, Texas, the students and faculty in the impressive 
Fondren Hall of Science at Southern Methodist University enjoy 
complete room-by-room comfort because of the Johnson “built- 
in’’ automatic temperature control system 


Each room in the external areas of the building is provided 
with one or more of 264 induction-type air conditioning units. 
Primary air is supplied to each unit, where it is mixed with air 
introduced from the room. The final heating or cooling is con- 
trolled by a Johnson V-152 Valve on the water supply to the 
coil in the unit. This valve is operated by a Johnson T-270 
“Heating-Cooling” Thermostat mounted in one of the units in 
each room and provided with a remote bulb which measures the 
temperature of the recirculated air. 


The coil in each unit is su + with hot water during the 
heating season and with chilled water when cooling is required. 
Whenever the coils are shifted from heating to cooling service, or 
vice versa, the Johnson “Heating-Cooling’’ Thermostats are in- 
dexed automatically to act as “heating” or “cooling” regulators. 


Fondren Hall also has 20 central air conditioning systems, 
all with Johnson Master Control. Some of them supply primary 
air to the units, while others directly serve the interior zones 
in the building. 

This fine new building in Texas happens to be equipped with 
year-round air conditioning. However, every college building, 
regardless of the type of heating and ventilating installation, has 
much to gain from a Johnson “built-in” automatic temperature 
control system, @specially fitted to the building's own particular 
requirements. Ask for the counsel of a Johnson engineer from a 
nearby branch office. His advice is yours without obligation. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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